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( 1819 .) 



THE COMMITTEE appointed to consider of Tlie 
Poor Laws, and to report their Observations there- 
upon, from time to time, to The House ; — Have, pur- 
suant to the Order of The House, examined the 
Matters to them referred ; and have agreed to the 
following REPORT : 

T HE further consideration of the Laws for the relief the Poor, and of 
the practical application of them, has tended to confirm, in the 
opinion of Your Committee, % correctness of that view of the subject 
which was taken by the Committee in the year 1817, and the soundness 
of the principles which were then stated in their Report ; to that document, 
therefore. Your Committee would rather refer (and they recommend it 
•should be re-printed, omitting the Appendix) than repeat a detailed state- 
ment -of the evil which must be necessarily inherent in any system which 
undertakes to provide’ for the Indigent by a compulsory contribution from 
the funds accumulated by the industry of others, and of the aggravation ot 
that evil by a lax or mistaken execution of the law. The consideration, that 
upwards of two centuries had elapsed since the system was established, that 
it had operated in the meantime, and latterly with augmented force, upon 
the habits, the pursuits, the feelings, and the social economy, of a large 
class of the community, induced that Committee to attempt to correct, in 
the first instance, the administration of the law; and to consider such 
means as might, by their gradual operation, effect a transition to a better 
order of things, and revive those habits of industry and frugality, which 
a reliance upon an indiscriminate parish support, must necessarily impair. 
They consequently recommended to The House, and the Legislature has 
since enacted, various provisions for the better administration of this 
system. Regulations have been prescribed for the conduct or Palish 
Vestries, with a view of securing a more efficient controul over that expen- 
diture, which is become so large in its amount as to require the. vigilant 
attention of those most interested in the welfare of the parish ; a weight 
therefore has been given to the persons rated, proportioned, in some degree, 
to the magnitude of their respective contributions. 

In populous places, however, the numbers of which that body is com- 
posed being too great for the convenient discharge of complicated and 
detailed business, power has been given to the vestry at large of choosing 
a select body, on whom new authority is conferred, and undei whose 
direction the officers of the parish are to act in the management and relief 
of the poor. Their proceedings and orders are moreover not subject to the 
controul of a single magistrate. It has been also specially enjoined, that 
both the select vestry and magistrates, in determining the nature- and 
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quantity of relief required in particular cases, shall take into their consi. 
deration the character and conduct of the applicant, in order that the same 
measure of relief may not be extended to the wants arising from unavoidable 
misfortune on the one hand, and from idleness and extravagance on th$ 
other ; it being important that the express words ot the law should leave 
the duty of such discrimination no longer doubtful. 

It has been also provided, for the better execution of the office of 
overseer in particular cases, that the vestry may appoint an assistant or 
assistants, with an adequate salary. This provision arose from the incon- 
venience resulting from the office of overseer being annual, and the injustice 
of extending beyond that period a burthen, that often requires the unre- 
quited sacrifice of his whole time and private interests. But a person 
so selected, and remunerated for this task, may be required to devote his 
•whole time to the service of the parish, and may be expected to become, 
from a continuance in office, accurately acquainted with the duties he has 
to discharge. A more correct adherence to the law, and an uniformity in 
the system of management, may therefore be anticipated from such an 
appointment, which, under annual officers, without a select vestry, may 
well be wanting. 

To these provisions have been added others to guard against evasion in 
the payment of rates, and against the frauds of persons who seek to derive 
aid from’ the parish while they are in the receipt of other means of subsistence. 
It having been found essential to make such provision against bestowing on 
one man the property of others, without that reason which alone can justify 
such an act ; the plea of absolute necessity. The advance of relief, by way 
of loan only, there is reason to hope will be found beneficial, by affording 
timely aid in some instances, and discouraging in others, the applications 
of those whose earnings have been improvidently and extravagantly wasted. 

The partial alteration of the law of Settlement, as far as it respects the 
•renting of tenements, which has also been effected, will undoubtedly have 
placed that part of the law on a more reasonable and simple footing ; and 
•while it diminishes the endless litigation respecting the nature and value of 
the tenement, will no longer he an obstacle to the accommodation which 
may be afforded in some instances to a poor family, by renting the pas* 
turage of a cow, or some other temporary profit from the occupation of 
land. 

Other enactments of minor importance will be found in the Act of this 
: Session, which it is unnecessary here to detail : but in addition to these, 
there are some expedients, which Your Committee are enabled to recom- 
mend, and which either do not absolutely require, or do not perhaps admit 
• of any legislative injunction ; such as establishing a prescribed Form for 
keeping parochial accounts* and giving to them periodical publicity;; by 
which the amount of expenditure will be seen under its. proper head, and 
any illegal or unnecessary disbursements will be brought to. light and cor- 
rected. Printing and distributing still more frequently, lists, which - the 
vestry .is now bound by law to . make out,, of the names of all those who 
at any time receive relief, and on what account, is a practice which has 
prevailed lately in -many populous parishes, and with the best effect; and 
Your Committee therefore have added to this Report, an eligible form in 
which these accounts and lists may he exhibited, in the hope that this 
practice may be very generally adopted, even without a compulsory enactr 
rnent, to which however .it may yet be wise 'to resort'; and further, to 
direct that the clerk ©£ each subdivision meeting of magistrates should 

form 
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form an abstract, of the total expense incurred in each year, for the support 
of the poor within such subdivision, and return the same to the clerk of 
1 he peace of the county at the next ensuing quarter sessions, who should 
be .required to publish such abstracts from all the subdivisions of. the 
county annually, together with the amount of charge of each subdivision 
in the preceding year, so as to afford a comparative view of the diminution 
or increase of each respectively ; and should make an annual return of the 
aggregate expense of each county to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, for the purpose of bringing the same under the view of 
Parliament. 

In order to prevent litigation in cases of removal, a practice has been 
in some instances adopted by magistrates of causing a communication to 
be made personally, or by letter (which it would be extremely difficult to 
regulate by law) to the parish to which the removal is proposed to be made, 
of the day on which the adjudication of the settlement will take place ; a 
fair hearing of both parties commonly ensues, and the expense of an 
appeal is frequently prevented. 

By such provisions, and more especially by the establishment of select 
vestries and assistant overseers, Your Committee are sanguine in their 
hopes, that the mischief resulting from the reliance on parish support may 
be in some degree palliated,. and that the loose and careless administra- 
tion of the law, by which it has been aggravated, will be essentially 
corrected. 

' But this is not all that Your Committee deem requisite to secure the 
Kingdom from the calamities that must attend the continued progress of 
this evil ; and they do not believe that such security can be obtained, as 
long as by an erroneous construction, as Your Committee believe, of the 
act of Elizabeth, parishes are supposed liable to be called upon to effect the 
impracticable purpose of finding employment for all who may at any time 
require it; they believe the ill consequences which have arisen from, this 
practice are most palpable, and most mischievous, and they are therefore 
peculiarly, anxious to recal the most serious attention, of the House to this 
construction which has been put practically on this part of the statute. 

Pecuniary relief seems indisputably to have been only contemplated by 
this Act for u the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them 
being poor- and not able to work, and also for putting out children to be, 
apprentices;’' but the direction to “ set to work all persons having no 
“ means to maintain them, and. using no ordinary or daily trade of life to 
“ get then- living by,” has been acted upon as if it were a clear authority for 
requiring the parish to find employment for all who want it. The Com- 
mittee in 1817 questioned the soundness of . this construction, in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ If the object of the Statute was merely to set to hard 
labour such idle wandering persons as might be found in a state nearly 
approaching to that of vagrancy, such an object might possibly.be carried 
into effect with a fair hope of beneficial consequences ; but if the object 
of the Statute was (as it is now interpreted) that the state is to find work, 
for all . who in the present, and in all succeeding time may require it, Your 
Committee .are of opinion, that this is a condition which it is not in the 
power of any law; to fulfil; what number of persons can be employed in 
labour, must depend absolutely upon the amount of the funds which alone 
are applicable to the maintenance of labour.” The Committee proceeded 
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to illustrate tlieir position by a train of reasoning, which will be found in 
the 14th page of that Report. 

The further consideration and investigation of this subject has confirmed 
their opinions ; for Your Committee are not aware, that the courts of law 
have at any time construed the Act according to this practice ; indeed the 
•P. 20 . decision referred to in the former Report,* in which it was held that an 
order of ' maintenance is not valid without it adjudges the party seeking 
relief to be impotent , leads to an opposite conclusion. If reference be had 
also to the authority of early writers, or to those who in modem times have 
bestowed the most attention on this subject, the same inference would 
follow. In a work which has been lately cited by an able anonymous 
author, intituled “ A Description of England, by W. Harrison,” and which 
i Rolling- as published in the Chronicles of Holingshed, is brought down to the year 
shed, 183 . i 58 g ; it is stated that the poor are divided into three sorts, so that 
some are poor by impotency, as the fatherless child, the aged, blind 
or lame, and the diseased person that is judged to be incurable ; the 
second are poor by casualty, as the wounded soldier, the decayed house- 
holder, and the sick person visited with grievous and painful diseases ; the 
third consisteth of thriftless poor, as the rioter that hath consumed all, 
the vagabond that will abide ho where, but runneth up and down from 
place to place (as it were seeking work, and finding none;) and finally, the 
rogue, &c.” 

• “ The two first sorts, that is to say, the poor by impotency, and the poor 
by casualty, are the true poor indeed, and for whom the word doth bind 
us to make some daily provision ; there is order taken throughout every 
parish in the realm that weekly collection shall be made for their help and 
sustentation ; but if they refuse to be supported, by this benefit of the law, 
and will rather endeavour by going to and fro, to maintain their idle trades, 
then they are parcel of the third sort, and so instead of courteous refresh- 
ing at home, are often corrected with sharp execution, and whip of justice 
abroad.” 



Now this classification of the poor in the very age of Elizabeth, leads 
to the conclusion, that the persons designed by the terms, “ using no or- 
“ dinary or daily trade of life to get their living by,” were, as the Com- . 
mittee of 1817 Supposed, that third class who are deemed “ thriftless 
poor, &c.” -who it should seem were made, to labour as long as they con- 
tinued within their own parish, but if they left it, were subject to the severe 
penalties then inflicted on vagrancy ; and w'ould now come within the 
provisions of the present Vagrant Laws. ' 

In the year 1695, another author of eminence, referring to the sums 
raised tor the relief of the poor, says, “ as this money is managed in most 
places, instead of relieving such as are. truly poor and impotent (which the. 
laws design) it serves only to nourish and continue vice and sloth , in the . 
nation. Ihe real and true objects of charity would cost the nation but 
httle to maintain j and it is to be doubted they have the least share in the 
public reliefs. • 



Davenant’s 
Pol. Essays, 
1 . 72 . 



But to come nearer to our own times, and to the most labprious,. copious, 
an va ua Rework on this subject, we find the opinion, of the judicious 

. un P r ^ u .^? e author of “ The State of the Poor,” expressed in the 
following decided terms : v 
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« From the language of various Statutes concerning the poor, which sir F. M. 
passed during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and which being in pari Eden > l - 5^4* 
materia, explain each other, either in matter of law, or illustrate each 
other in matter of fact, it may fairly be implied to prove, that the relief 
of the able bodied poor, with or without families, was no part of the 
original system of the poor laws. The third of Will, and Mary, c. 11. s. 11, 
corroborates this idea, which is put out of doubt by the preamble to 8 Sc 9 
Will. & Mary, c. SO, s. 2 : “ To the end, that the money raised only for the 
relief of such as are as well impotent as poor, may not be misapplied or 
consumed by the idle sturdy and disorderly beggars/' 

These opinions would, in the absence of any decision of courts of law to 
the contrary, be entitled to much weight ; but this preamble referred to by 
the last author, and which was cited in the former Report, p. 20, for the 
same purpose, seems decisive on the question. Nor, indeed, can it be 
well imagined, that the supreme legislative power of any country, would 
have anticipated a permanent order of things, in which a large class of the 
people should be habitually and necessarily without employment. Your 
Committee conceive that the demand and supply of labour have in the 
natural course of things, such a tendency to regulate and balance each 
other, unless counteracted by artificial institutions, that any excess of either 
arising from temporary causes, would, if met by temporary expedients 
alone, in no long time correct itself; whereas the practice now under 
consideration, originating perhaps in a humane extension of the law to 
meet cases of occasional and pressing emergency, and inconsiderately 
continued, is calculated to perpetuate evils that would otherwise be 
transient, and permanently to derange the . whole industry of the 
country. 

That such has been its effect in those parts of this kingdom, where the 
practice has most prevailed, is but too manifest. Your Committee say, 
where the practice has most prevailed, because they have learnt that some 
magistrates have resisted this, which they have deemed, with Your Com- 
mittee, a misconstruction of the law. We may feel and lament that 
a compulsory provision, for even the helplessness of age and infirmity, has 
a tendency to weaken in a degree, the natural efforts of men to provide 
against future ill; but if by any human institution, the presept wants of 
life are to be obtained otherwise than by human exertion, the very sources 
of all industry must be destroyed. If therefore, the parish be bound to 
find employment for those who are, from whatever cause, without it, it is 
obvious that in cases where the family is numerous, and the honest pride 
and independence of self-support is extinguished, it becomes on calculation 
a matter of perfect indifference, whether the money requisite for their 
maintenance be derived from the wages of labour, or the alms of the parish. 

The consequence is, that the motive that would naturally impel men to 
active and faithful service is wanting ; for even if employment be forfeited' 
by misconduct, the same means of support, in the case supposed, will be 
given, and probably little labour will be exacted in return ; for the parish 
work is in all cases performed without the superintending control of private 
interest; and it must be remembered, that the persons who make this demand 
for work on the parish, are generally speaking (though at the present time 
it is certainly in many instances otherwise) the least active, the least 
strenuous, and the least industrious of the community. It is the want of 
those qualities which has, generally speaking, deprived them pf employ- 
ment; It has consequently appeared to Your Committee that, under this 
^9* practice, 
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practice, not only the pressure of the burthen of the poors rate has become 
almost overwhelming, but that the amount of regular labour has been 
greatly diminished, and its quality materially impaired : and that it should 
be so, under such direct temptations to idleness, can scarcely be matter of 
surprise, or even of inculpation. But a striking proof of the prejudicial 
consequences of this practice is afforded by the circumstance, which for 
other purposes has been pressed on the attention of Your Committee, that 
it is uniformly' found that such inhabitants of a parish as have not acquired 
a settlement in it, and can obtain no such relief without being removed 
are distinguished by their activity and industry, and generally possess not 
only the necessaries, but the comforts of life; and Your Committee have 
lately learnt with satisfaction, that the operation of the Act of this Session 
has already relieved some parishes of the Metropolis from the heavy 
burthen of maintaining numbers of persons without settlements in England; 
who are stated “ Now to support themselves, instead of applying for 
parochial relief, under the apprehension of being sent home." 

If therefore from a due consideration of this part of the statute of 
Elizabeth, from the opinions of early and late writers of authority on the 
subject, from the nature of the case itself, and above all from the express 
terms of the statute of Will. 3, this supposed obligation of parishes to 
find work for all who require it, is at variance with the letter and spirit 
of the law, and has been, and is productive of the most baneful effects; 
it appears to Your Committee, to be of the last importance, that the 
practice of the country should be made consonant with the law in this 
respect, by a new enactment, specifying distinctly to whom, and to whom 
alone, relief derived from a compulsory assessment, shall be afforded. 
At the . same time, they are well aware, that it is not at a moment like the 
present, when from a concurrence of circumstances, the Country is unusually 
embarrassed by the number of persons without employment, that it should 
be attempted to bring this better system at once into operation ; and it 
would be probably expedient previously to remove any impediments which 
are thrown in the wav of the free circulation of labour, either by the 
existing laws respecting the Settlement of the poor, or those which relate 
to' vagrancy. The former of which, it must be recollected, did not exist 
in their present form, when the compulsory system of providing for the 
relief of the poor commenced. Your Committee indeed recommended to 
the House to replace the law of settlement upon its ancient footing, as the 
first step towards removing that restraint, which they deem a serious 
obstacle to any radical amendment of the system; and they regret that 
the view which they had formed for the attainment of this object, and at 
the same time simplifying this law, and thereby diminishing litigation, did 
not meet with the concurrence of the House ; which they attribute rather 
to its apprehended operation upon particular local interests, than to any 
defect in the principle on which it was recommended. 

That the market for labour is in many parts of the kingdom at present 
much overstocked, does not admit of dispute ; nor does Your Committee 
believe, that in other parts the demand is greater than the supply ; it is not 
probable, therefore, that even the entire and immediate removal of all 
such impediments, if it were practicable, would of itself, at this moment, 
cure the existing evil. Other measures, assisted by the unrestrained ope- 
ration of natural causes, will yet be wanting to bring the kingdom, in this 
respect, to its ordinary and healthful state. Your Committee, therefore, 
must recur to the opinion expressed in the former Report, that “ all 

“ obstacles 
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a obstacles to seeking employment wherever it can be found, even out of 
« the realm, should be removed, and every facility that is reasonable, 

« afforded to those who may wish to resort to some of our own Colonies ; ** 
for it seems not unnatural, that this country should, at such a time, recur to 
an expedient which has been adopted successfully in other times, and in 
other countries, especially as it has facilities for this purpose, which no other 
state has perhaps ever enjoyed to the same extent, by the possession of 
Colonies affording an extent of unoccupied territory, in which the labour 
of man, assisted by a genial and healthy climate, would produce an early 
and abundant return. Your Committee thought it desirable to make 
some inquiries on this subject, the result of which will be found in the 
Minutes of Evidence. 

If by these and other means, by a continuance of the blessings of peace, 
and a consequent augmentation of capital, the demand and supply of labour 
should be nearly balanced, and the wages of labour become a more 
adequate remuneration of industry, Your Committee are satisfied, that the 
object which they recommend might be gradually attained, without 
material embarrassment or difficulty ; provision continuing to be made by 
law for the infirm and helpless, and the partial and temporary distress 
which might occasionally befal even the able and industrious, being left, as 
it confidently might, to the aid of voluntary and discriminating benevolence, 
to which alone it should be remembered the wants even of age and infirmity 
in most other countries are referred. The assessment, thus limited in its 
application, would no longer threaten to absorb all the sources of supply, 
nor continue to seduce the labouring part of the population, by the delusive 
promise of parish relief, from their natural habits of industry. The greater 
part, Your Committee believe, of the sums of money which are now forced 
into the poors rate, and undergo a compulsory, and for the most part unpro- 
fitable distribution, would probably be restored to their natural channel, 
giving thereby an increased activity to labour, under the interested but 
beneficial superintendence of their owners ; from which would necessarily 
result a rise of wages, with the beneficial consequences that would naturally 
ensue to the labouring classes ; active and faithful service would indeed be 
found indispensable for the supply of present wants ; and recourse would 
doubtless be had to those facilities and inducements which are now afforded 
to realize the benefits of exertion and frugality. Your Committee need 
not dwell on the importance of giving undoubted security to the acquisitions 
of industry however small. 

From the evidence in the Appendix to the First Report, (1817) it will be Mr. Hile'* 
seen how much such security was wanting, and how beneficially it would in evince, 
all probability operate. This advantage, for the attainment of which hopes 
only were entertained at a very recent period, is now very generally af- 
forded, and in the most inviting form, by the numerous and successful 
establishments of Banks for Savings. They present the most undoubted 
security for the sum deposited, the certain profit of interest or accumula- 
tion, and the constant and immediate command over the principal itself. 

If, however, insuring against the contingencies of life should be more 
acceptable, Your Committee trust, that the calculations on which benefit 
societies may be formed, will in future be placed on a surer footing ; some 
information respecting both those institutions has been obtained from a 
Gentleman to whom the public is under great obligations, for his exertions 
in constructing and promoting the former of those establishments. 

529. C Under 
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Under these circumstances, Your Committee would therefore anxiously 
direct the future attention of the House to such measures as may be calcu- 
lated ultimately to relieve parishes from the impracticable obligation of 
findino- employment for all who may at any time require it at their hands, 
and to confine the relief derived from compulsory assessments to “ the 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them being poor, and not 
able 'to work," and they are satisfied that the best preparation for such 
an enactment will be made by the careful execution of the Act of the 
present Session, by removing any restraint on the free circulation of labour, 
and giving every facility and encouragement to seek employment in any 
part of the King’s dominions : the provident habits of the People being 
at the same time aided by the advantages resulting from the admirable 
Institutions to which they have above referred, and from the improved 
education of their Children in the principles of morality and religion, united 
with habits of industry. By such means Your Committee believe, that the 
progress of the evil of the present system may be arrested, and its preju- 
dicial effect, in a moral political and economical view, be gradually and 
materially corrected. 



30 June 1819- 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



The Rev. Henri/ Duncan ------ - p. 11 

Henry Nourse , Esq. -------- - 21 

William John Burchell, Esq. - -- -- - 27 



Veneris , 19° die Marti), 1819- 

RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM STURGES BOURNE, 
In the Chair. 



Reverend Henry Duncan , called in ; and Examined. 

I N what part of Scotland do you reside ? — In the parish of Ruthwell and presbytery 

of Annan, in Dumfries-shire. Henry Duncan. 

In what manner are the indigent poor of your parish supported ?— By collections (ig March ) 

in the church, by private charities, but chiefly by their own relations. ^ ^ . 

What is the amount annually of the funds under the management of your session, 
and in what manner are these funds raised ? — The annual amount is about £. 24 ; 
these funds are raised by collections in the church, and by fines, which the session has" 
in its power to impose on irregular marriages, on the parents of illegitimate children, 
and on proclamations for marriage. 

Are there any other funds out of which the poor of your parish are supported ?— 

No ; there are no other funds. 

What is the population of your parish? — About 1 , 160 . 

Have the goodness to detail to the Committee the mode of management by Svhich 
the sessions of Scotland become acquainted with the wants of the poor, and afford 
them supply ? — I believe the Committee is aware, that the session of a parish consists, 
of the minister and eiders, and that the minister is the moderator or president ; the 
elders are chosen from the respectable householders, and the selection is made from 
particular districts of the parish, as far apart as circumstances will admit; they 
supply vacancies by election of their own body. The parish is by a mutual under- 
standing divided into districts, over which each elder exercises a kind of superintend- 
ence, and he is perfectly acquainted with the situation of all the inhabitants of 
his own particular district ; he gains this acquaintance not only by his residence 
among them, but also from the exercise of the duties of his office, which consist in 
visiting the sick and in praying with them, on which occasion he takes- an opportunity 
of inquiring into their circumstances, and of aceftaining whether they are in pecuniary 
distress, or otherwise. Every Sunday, if necessary, there is a meeting of the session, 
which generally takes place immediately after divine service. The affairs of the poor 
are then talked over, and if there are any who require immediate relief, it is ordered 
to be given. Relief, however, is only ordered at these meetings, in cases of remark- 
able distress, the usual time of making distributions being at a quarterly meeting of 
the session ; at that quarterly meeting, the minister and elders look over the poor list, 
and appoint the different allowances to the indigent. I should mention also, that the' 
heritors (that is to say, the landed proprietors) have it in their power to attend these 
meetings of session. In point of fact, however, they never do attend excepting when 
specially summoned on ten days notice; they ai'e never called upon but in cases 
where it may be necessary to levy some particular contribution for the exigencies of 
the poor. 
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Aev. Is it customary to suffer indigent persons connected with the parish to ask alms 

Henry Duncan. anc j what method is adopted to restrain or modify the practice? — It is sometimes 
(19 March.) but not very frequently the custom, to grant certificates to poor persons to be* 

' in the parish. Occasionally, in cases of particular distress, the certificate is 
given to extend to the whole presbytery. By a resolution of the Synod of Dum- 
fries, passed some years ago, it was recommended to the different ministers within 
their bounds, to grant no certificates, the operation of which should extend beyond 
their own presbytery; and to take care that no person should be permitted to beg in 
any parish till the minister of that parish had signed the certificate. Where this 
recommendation has been enforced, it has been productive of useful consequences. 

What is the amount of the poor on the poor roll of your parish, and what are 
the average allowances made to each person ? — The amount of the poor on our roll 
is from 1 6 to 18, and the average allowances are from half a crown to seven shil- 
lings a quarter. 

What other means of support do these poor persons possess? — The poor are 
principally supported by their own relations. There is that feeling in Scotland of 
independence, that laudable desire among the poor to provide for themselves, and 
that dislike of any thing approaching to reliance upon charity, that the labouring 
classes in those quarters, where poor rates have not been introduced, universally 
consider it to be their duty to make every sacrifice in support of their poor rela- 
tions. There is another mode pretty frequently adopted for the support of the poor. 
In the particular district to which I belong, it has been customary for persons in 
indigent circumstances to have what is called a drinking. This is a kind of rustic 
chariiy-ball. The person for whose benefit it is intended, employs some friends or 
some persons for hire, to go through the parish, and invite the parishioners to this 
drinking. Those who do not wish any of their family to attend, generally give a 
contribution, either in meal or money. Ale and spirits are distributed at the ball, 
as well as other refreshments ; and a contribution is made by the individuals pre- 
sent, which, after clearing all expenses, generally leaves to the entertainer about 
£. 1 or ,£. 2 of clear gain. This was the usual mode of relief in the parish of Ruth- 
well, for persons under particular circumstances of distress, when I came to it. I 
found, however, that there were irregularities (as might be supposed) consequent 
upon this mode of giving relief, and I discouraged it ; but it was necessary to' find 
some substitute. I therefore proposed, that instead of having this ball, the poor 
persons, who would have resorted to it, should confine themselves to the raising of 
a contribution. This has generally been adopted in the parish of Ruth well; and, I 
Relieve, in some other parishes. And now a common mode of obtaining relief for 
such persons, is to hire two individuals, who go through the parish with a certifi- 
cate from the minister, stating the circumstances of the case, and who obtain for 
them a supply in meal or money. This is a substitute for begging; and though it 
may be attended with disadvantages, is probably better than permitting the indi- 
vidual himself to ask alms, because it has not so great a tendency to bring down 
the spirit of the lower classes, by -degrading them in their own eyes, or in public 
opinion, and possesses other recommendations which will readily occur. 
i Have you any reason to believe that pauperism is increasing in Scotland?— 
■•Certainty it is in those districts where poor rates have been established. I bad an 
opportunity of ascertaining this fact by inquiries which I made about 1 0 years ago, 
when poor rates, began first to be introduced into my own neighbourhood; I had 
a good deal of correspondence at that time with persons resident in those , parts of 
Scotland where poor rates had been established; and I obtained information from 
various.districts, all going to prove that the establishment of poor rates had a tendency 
to increase pauperism in a very great degree. With reference to this subject, I may 
also mention the situation of the parish of Carlaverock, which borders on that of 
Ruthwell, and- which is precisely, in similar circumstances. In that parish a sum of 
money was, more than a century ago, left for the poor, by a Dr. Hutton ; with this 
money. land was purchased, which now yields about £. 300 a year. This annual 
sum goes entirely, I believe, to the support of the poor; and the consequence is, that 
the numbers on the poor roll of that parish have very greatly increased ; there are 
on that poor roll about 50 individuals. If you compare this with the state of ; the 
adjoining parish of Ruthwell, which contains exactly the same number of inhabitants, 
you will find that pauperism must have been greatly increased by the bequest in 
question; the number of the poor in the one parish being threefold that of the poor 
in the other. . 

What circumstances led to the establishment of poor rates in the parishes. in your 

own 
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own neighbourhood to which you have referred ? — The particular circumstance lieu, 
which led to the establishment of the poor rates in two parishes w ithin the presbytery Henry Duncan. 
to which I belong; viz. the parishes of Middlebie and Kirkpatrick Fleeming, was the (19 March.) 

interference of the sheriff when the kirk sessions refused relief. In the parish of v — * 

Middlebie, a farmer, who was much given to litigation, took an interest in a poor 
man who lived on his farm, and he endeavoured to obtain for him a certain weekly 
allowance from the session ; the session offered to give to this poor map such relief 
as they were accustomed to give to others ; this, however, did not satisfy the farmer, 
and he appealed to the sheriff, who listened to his complaint, and ordered an allowance 
very considerably above what the session had been accustomed to grant to persons 
in si 1 ilar circumstances. The consequence of this was, that the session found their 
•ordinary funds insufficient to enable them to make this allowance, and it became 
necessary to call a meeting of the heritors ; the heritors accordingly met, and in 
conjunction with the session, levied an assessment, one half of which was paid by 
the heritors and the other half by the tenants. Other persons, in the same situation 
with this poor man, conceived that they had as good a right as he to an increased 
allowance, and they were thus induced to apply to the session for a higher rate of 
relief; these poor persons, when they found that they could not receive the relief 
they wished for, complained to the sheriff, who ordered them an aliment of similar 
amount to that which he had allowed to the first applicant. In the parish of 
Kirkpatrick Fleeming , which borders on the parish of Middlebie, similar circum- 
stances led to a similar result. I may add, that an attorney in a neighbouring town, 
wishing to ingratiate himself with the people, has, of late, chosen to constitute himself 
a kind of assertor of what he calls the rights of the poor ; and it is now perfectly well 
known in the whole district, that if any person in distress applies to this attorney 
he will raise a process in his favour before the sheriff, who, from the most humane 
motives, and in prosecution of what he conceives to be his duty, generally interposes 
his authority in favour of the complainer. 

It is your opinion then, that the power exercised by the sheriff, of interfering 
between the pauper and the session, has a tendency injuriously to promote the 
establishment of poor rates? — Certainly it has. The sheriff, with the very best 
intentions, (and I am sure none can have better intentions than the gentleman who 
have exercised, and who now exercise that office in Dumfries-shire) is very liable to 
be deceived ; he is not personally acquainted with the circumstances of the poor 
persons who apply to him ; he cannot take into account the moral character of these 
individuals. He requires an allowance to be granted to them more than is necessary 
for their support, more than they were accustomed perhaps to earn by their labour ; 
and having granted these superior allowance to one set of individuals, the cupidity 
of others is excited ; so that the system has not only been extended, but is likely to 
be still more extended by the influence of the sheriff. 

Would the entire abolition of the power of the sheriff be, in your opinion, prac- 
tically useful ? — This is rather a delicate question, and one -which I find considerable 
difficulty in answering. It certainly would restrain the system of poor rates from 
spreading further ; but if the heritors and the kirk session, who sometimes are actu- 
ated by opposite motives, and even by feelings of personal jealodsy or dislike, were 
left to act altogether without the control of the sheriff, I can foresee practical diffi- 
culties. I do not, however, wish to give a decided opinion upon the subject. 

I beg to ask a question with regard to the last topic ; whether the elders and cler- 
gymen composing the kirk sessions in Scotland,- are not persons of such humane 
character and disposition, that they would be disposed to relieve the wants and 
necessities of those who are deserving of support in the parish ? — I certainly think 
they would be so disposed ; I conceive, that by their judicious management, poor 
rates have been prevented from spreading in Scotland ; and it is only where other 
views with regard to the poor have been aoquired, principally from the neighbourhood 
of England, that poor rates have been established in Scotland. It is worthy of 
remark, that it is principally in districts immediately bordering upon England, that the 
poor rates are established ; that in almost every other district of Scotland, although 
the law is common to the whole country, legal assessments are practically unknown ; 

I believe this to be principally owing to the judicious management of the ministers and 
kirk sessions. 

If powers were given to the heritors and kirk sessions, to distinguish between those 
who make demands upon the parish merely from idleness and unwillingness to work, 
and those who are, unable to work ; do you think, that the heritors and kirk sessions 
would be enabled’ to restrain the amount of money given to the idle, and to give 
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jRrt. perhaps more to those who better deserve it?— I have always understood that the 
Harry Duncan, heritors and kirk sessions already possess that power, and I believe that they have 
do March.) ' generally exercised it in a very judicious manner. The interference of the sheriff has 
— - - a tendency to over-rule the judgment of the heritors and kirk sessions. 

Do yoii not think, that the effect of the interference of the sheriff has been, very 
much to increase the amount of money given to the poor in parishes, when such 
interference has taken place ? — I certainly do. 

Is it a common practice for the sheriff to interfere? — I believe it is becoming so. 
In those parishes where the sheriff has once interfered, if a poor person thinks 
himself aggrieved, he either applies or threatens to apply to this court; this was not 
the practice with us formerly; until the last 10 years, in the district to which I 
belong, the interference of the sheriff was scarcely known. 

Are you aware that there are persons (attornies) in the country, who are very 
desirous of creating these evils, for the purpose of making business for themselves? 

There is one attorney who has certainly made himself very busy in matters of this 

kind ; what his motive may be, I cannot say. • # . 

In point of fact a practical mischief lias arisen from his interference ?— Cer- 
tainly. . 

Is there any difficulty found in adjusting the proportions of the assessment of each 
heritor, at these meetings ; and by what rule is it done ? — As there is no assessment 
in my * parish, I cannot very distinctly answer that question ; I understand, however, 
that the proportion is adjusted according to the real or valued rent, as the heritors may 
think proper, and that the heritors pay one half and the tenants the other half of the 
slim allotted. . 

But suppose a tenant of one of these parishes objects to the assessment, and con- 
siders it unequal; what is the remedy to him, or what mode is there of compelling 
him to abide by the decision of the kirk sessions ?— Application would, I presume, 
in such a case, be made to the sheriff, who would immediately pass his decree. 

Would that decree be decisive? — No, an appeal lies to the court of session; I 
believe that is the law. 

You have referred to several modes, by which the poor are relieved, such as for 
instance, by their relations, and by collections in the church ; are there any other 
modes by which the poor have Assistance granted to them, such as the occupation of 
small portions of land?— No such mode of relief is adopted in Dumfries-shire ; nor 
do I, at present, recollect any other place where it prevails. 

It is not the habit for proprietors of land to let out, or to allow the poor to 
pultivate for their own benefit, small portions of land? — I believe not; I have not 



heard of it in Scotland. 

Do you refer the increase of pauperism to any other cause than that which you 
have mentioned with respect to the establishment of poor rates?— Years of scarcity 
and embarrassment have also had a very distressing tendency in that respect. I will 
mention in which way I 'conceive these to operate. In years of scarcity the landed 
proprietors meet for the purpose of affording relief to the poor, when on other 
occasions they had not been accustomed to meet. They afford such relief in general; 
by a voluntary assessment, and this voluntary assessment teaches the poor to look, 
up to a mode of. supplying their wants which they had not been accustomed to. In 
point of fact, the consequence has been, that the dislike to receive parochial relief 
is wearing away, and has evidently done so within the last two or three years. 
I may mention one proof of this, which just occurs to me. A poor labourer in a 
neighbouring parish applied to me about two years ago, requesting that I would 
inform him of the best method of compelling the heritors to assess themselves for the 
support of the indigent. He told me, that the poor in his parish had been receiving 
relief from, a voluntary assessment, but that he understood that this was only to last 
far one year ; and that there was a deputation of the poor of that parish who were to 
Come to my house in a day or two for the purpose of inquiring into the law on the 
subject, that they might compel the heritors to continue their assessment. I told him 
that I conceived poor rates had a very injurious tendency, and that I certainly would 
not assist him in any method that might serve to introduce them. What I said to 
him had the effect, I presume, of preventing the deputation which he mentioned, 
from waiting upon me, for I heard no more of it. Now I am persuaded, that this 
would not have happened at any time before the years of distress* and it was' to me a 
very melancholy proof of the demoralizing influence even of voluntary assessments. 
I will state to the Committee another reason why the poor, as I conceive, are begin- 
ning to be desirous of legal assessments. I allude to the discussion which has taken 
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place on the poor laws. The poor were not aware that they possessed any right to 
demand relief from the heritors, until very lately. You are aware that I speak only £ 
of the particular district to which I belong. The discussion of the subject has made 
them acquainted with the practice in other parts of the country with regard to legal v — 
assessments. 

What are the means best adapted in your opinion, for restraining the establishment 
of poor rates in Scotland, and for abolishing them where already established ? — 

I should certainly think that some restraint being placed on the power at present 
exercised by the sheriff, would he one efficient means of preventing the establishment 
of poor rates, where they have not yet been put in operation, and of restraining the 
further increase of them where they have been established. But 1 would chiefly rely 
on the encouragement held out for the poor to support themselves. 

We know how much the public are indebted to you on the subject of banks for 
savings, and we wish to know from your experience in the operation of them, whether 
it is your opinion that they are likely to be very efficient as the means of improving 
the condition of the poor? — I certainly conceive that they are. A very general 
interest has been excited among the lower classes in favour of these establishments ; 
and desire, amounting sometimes to a painful anxiety, now exists among them, of 
laying up a portion of their earnings. 

"Among the lower orders ? — Yes; and the upper classes of the community have 
greatly contributed by their judicious encouragement to foster this laudable spirit 
These establishments have a manifest tendency to increase habits of industry, 
economy and sobriety. 

How long is it since the parish bank of Ruthwell was established? — It was esta- 
blished in May 1810. 

What is at present the amount of the fund?— I believe about £. i,6oo or 
£.1,700. , . . 

Is that institution confined to that particular parish ? — Not entirely ; the inhabitants 
Of the neighbouring parishes have it in their power to make deposits. 

Have they done s6 ? — Yes, several of thetn have taken advantage of this facility. 

Are you Sensible that the operation of this system has already produced any good 
effects ? — I believe it has ; in many instances the depositors have gratefully acknow- 
ledged, that they first thought of saving since the institution was established ; and 
that they would not have possessed at this moment a single shilling, but oh this 
account. 

Are there any other means of a similar nature which you conceive to be useful, 
for giving the lower orders facilities in providing for their own support? — I con- 
ceive friendly sobieties, in some respects, even of superior advantage to the lower' 
orders. 



Detail, if you please, to the Committee, any interesting particulars with which 
you may be acquainted in the operation of these institutions, and state their present 
condition? — When I first was settled in the parish of Ruthwell, there was one 
frietidlysociety in it; it was, however, going to decay ; the reason of this was, -that 
pkrty spirit had got among the members, and a struggle for superiority and for the 
management had commenced, which had induced several members to withdraw alto- 
gether. I was anxious to support the society, from a conviction of the usefulness 
of such institutions. I was made a member, and from the kind of influence which 



my station in society gave, I was enabled to counteract that party spirit which 
previously prevailed. The consequence was, that the institution increased .im- 
mediately to a very considerable extent ; so much so, that taking into account the 
female society which was afterwards established under my inspection, there are -now 
no fewer than 300 members belonging to the parish, out of a population of 1,160. 

I state this to show the good effect likely to be produced on these institutions, by 
the higher classes taking a share in the management of them. I know, that the 
operation of this society has been extremely beneficial, particularly in cases of sick- 
ness; many persons have been relieved by this means, who would otherwise have 
become burthensome to the parish, on account of protracted illness. I conceive, 
therefore, that friendly societies are a most excellent means of supplying a deside- 
ratum in the management of the poor, to which banks for savings do not extend : 
that in fact the system by which the poor are enabled to provide for themselves, 
would not be complete without such institutions. The masoning on which I found 
this observation is sufficiently obvious : considerable sums cannot be accumulated by 
the operation of banks for savings, except during a series of ykars. If a labourer 
who has become a depositor in a savings bank falls sick, before he has acquired 
5 29. a sufficient 
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o a sufficient fund for his maintenance, it is evident that in a Tew weeks, or at most in 

Henry Duncan, a few months, all the funds which he has actually acquired will be expended, and 
m hi he will a«ain be thrown upon the world without a shilling. A friendly society 
> 19 ' } i operates in a different manner ; it is in fact an. insurance against sickness and in- 

firmity an insurance against incapacity for labour. When a poor person, who is a 
member of a friendly society, falls sick, he immediately receives an allowance, which 
enables him to subsist, if not comfortably, at least without having recourse to the 
parish, whilst the funds which he may have accumulated in his parish bank remain 
untouched. A very small monthly or quarterly payment to a friendly society, is 
sufficient to enable him to receive a considerable weekly allowance. If a person pays, 
into a friendly society, at the rate of is. 6 d. a quarter, I believe, by the calculations 
of Dr. Price’s tables, it appears, that he may receive at the rate of 55. a week dur- 
ing sickness ; and besides this, there will be a fund accumulating in the. society for 
the supply of his. wants during the period of old age. I conceive, therefore, that 
the operation of these two institutions would complete the system, by which the poor 
would be enabled to provide for themselves ; but that without both, the system would 
be incomplete. I beg leave to observe, however, that the allowances of a friendly 
society, during sickness, ought never to be so high as to operate as a bribe to idleness, 

. and should therefore be something less than a labourer could earn by his employment, 
otherwise it would be impossible to prevent applications on false pretences. 

Have not the' institutions nevertheless in many instances disappointed the hopes of 
their supporters?— They have; because they have very frequently been founded on 
erroneous principles ; widows funds, which have been frequently attached to these 
institutions, have been particularly defective in their calculations. The allowances 
for funerals have also been very improvident ; it should seem necessary therefore that 
certain tables or calculations should be formed, founded upon the probabilities of 
sickness ; and it w’ould be very desirable that an account of the funds and operations 
of the various friendly societies in the kingdom could be collected,— I mean aide- 
tailed statement of the manner in which these societies have operated for the pur- 
pose of establishing the principle upon which the calculations might be formed. 
Another reason why these societies have frequently disappointed the hopes of. their 
founders, is, that they cannot rely on a constant succession of new members, which 
seems to be essential for their prosperity. The younger inhabitants of a parish have 
an ambition to found an institution for themselves. They desert file old societies 
therefore, and begin a new establishment, which in its turn is likewise deserted when 
its members are becoming old ; and thus those societies, the provisions of which are 
calculated on the expectation of a constant succession of new members, will neces- 
sarily be found insecure. The cabals which sometimes take place in friendly so- 
cieties; and to which I have alluded in another part of my evidence, are another, 
great disadvantage to these institutions. Another cause also is,- that the funds of 
the institutions are liable to be dilapidated either by mismanagement or by fraud. . - 

Do they combine for illicit purposes also ? — Not in the district in which I live. 

How are the funds invested? — They are generally invested in one of the banks of 
the country where they are perfectly secure, but sometimes they are lent out to par- 
ticular members of the institution. It happens however not unfrequently, and has 
particularly happened during the years of scarcity, that where the funds of these 
establishments have been considerable, the members feeling difficulties, have chosen 
to divide the whole capital among themselves, and by this means have either, de- 
stroyed the societies altogether, or at least rendered them inadequate to the purposes 
for which they were instituted. . : 

Can you suggest other remedies for these evils, than those you have mentioned ?— - 
The obvious remedy for the first of the evils would be, that such societies only should 
receive the protection of the Friendly Society Act as were fopnded upon proper 
calculations. For the purpose of ascertaining whether these ’societies are founded 
upon proper calculations or not, a particular board might be established (as 'Mr. 
Courtenay, I understand, has proposed in a bill which he has introduced into -Par- 
liament, and which appears to me to be extremely judicious in its provisions) whose bu- 
siness it should be to examine the- calculations of any society willing to take the benefit 
of the act, and to determine whether they were such- as would be capable of answer- 
ing the purposes for which they were intended.- This board, however, I should 
imagine, ought to give its opinion entirely free of expense ; otherwise I can conceive 
difficulties in the forming of these institutiops, because you will observe that until 
such societies are fully formed they have no funds. In reference to another disad- 
vantage which I mentioned, it appears to me that if it were made- imperative that 

only- . 
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only one establishment should exist in any one parish, excepting by consent either 
of the quarter sessions or of some other constituted authority, young persons would 
be prevented from unnecessarily forming any new institution. For the purpose of 
preventing cabals, I think that the plan proposed also by Mr. Courtenay, of vesting in 
the respectable householders the management of the funds of these institutions, 
'would be of great advantage. Another disadvantage which I have not yet men- 
tioned but which I consider of great importance, is, that the institutions frequently 
meet in public houses. When I first came to the parish of Ruthwell, this was cer- 
tainly the case with the friendly society of that place, and inconveniences arose from 
it. Lord Mansfield, however, the principal proprietor of the parish, on the_ solici- 
tation of the society, fitted up a room free of expense to the institution, which he 
gave for the purposes of their meeting, and by this means obviated the difficulty 
which would otherwise have arisen in accommodating them out of the public-house. 

I may be permitted to say, that a public room of this kind in a parish is extremely 
convenient for many purposes ; and proprietors would do well to attend to this 
circumstance, particularly where friendly societies and savings banks are established. 

What are the casualties or contingencies for which the friendly societies established 
at Ruthwell provide? — The male society provides for the casualties of sickness, of 
old age, and of death; and it had also a widows fund attached to it, which provided 
a certain allowance to the widow of a member and his children. The widows fund 
however has been discontinued, on account of the total insufficiency of the fund pro- 
vided for its support. The female society embraces the same objects as the male 
society, but never had any fund for widowers. 

You say that many societies have come to decay, owing to erroneous calculations 
of allowances to widows, and allowances upon death ; do you not conceive that if 
correct calculations were adopted, they would be useful purposes of such institutions ? 
■—Certainly. . . . • 

Have you considered the propriety of including in the objects of these societies 
any other case of distress, such as numerous families ?— I have thought on that sub- 
ject, and am of opinion that could a calculation be made so as to ensure the object, 
it might be useful; but I am rather afraid it would render the system too com- 
plicated. 

I allude to a bill brought into the last Parliament as to friendly societies ; do you 
conceive that this bill might be usefully applied (such alterations being made as a dif- 
ferent system might require) to Scotland ? — I think very usefully indeed. 

At what period, and in what manner do you and the other managers of the fiiendly 
society, render their accounts to the members ?— There are quarterly meetings, and 
also annual meetings. Both at the quarterly meetings and at the annual meeting, 
but particularly at the latter, a regular account is exhibited of the situation of the 
funds of these institutions, and the minutes of the committee of management are 
publicly read. 

Are all these meetings held in the public house?— They were held there formerly ; 
but we have now got a separate room, in which all our meetings are held. 

Generally is it not the case that the meetings are held at the public- house ?-— 
Sometimes I believe it is. Generally, however, in Scotland, the place of meeting in 
country parishes, is the school-house. 

The expense of such meeting is paid out of the funds of the society ? — Yes ; when 
the meetings are held in a public-house, a particular part of the funds is appropriated, 
from two-pence to sixpence for each member. 

In the case of cm individual belonging to a friendly society, is the parish assistance 
withdrawn in consequence of his being a member of that society ? — No member of a 
friendly society, ever thought of applying to the session for relief. The habits and 
feelings of the people are so averse from dependence on charitable relief, that there is 
no person in that part of Scotland, at least, where poor rates are unknown, but would 
be ashamed to apply to the parish for aid, whilst he possessed such a resource^ 

Has your experience shown you that friendly societies have produced in the minds 
of the members of these societies, an unfriendly and uncharitable feeling towards, 
other members? — It has not, but quite the reverse. My experience would lead me. 
to conclude that in those parts of Scotland at least which are chiefly agricultural, 
the speial and charitable dispositions of the lower classes are improved by frequently, 
meeting together under proper management for some useful object ; this at least is. 
certain. I know of no parish where such meetings take place so frequently as in 
that of Ruthwell ; nor am I acquainted with any where the inhabitants are more or 
even so much inclined to friendship and cordiality. 

529.' ' E Wp 
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£«,. We wish to know, whether in your opinion', the expedient of saving banks and 

Jjfenry Duncaii. friendly societies will succeed in bad as well as in good times ? — Certainly not ; itfe 
(19 March.) only in good times that Saving banks at least will succeed. I believe that in bad 
times, if friendly societies are established already, they will go on, because the 
members having acquired an interest in the institution, will make every effort in their 
power to continue their subscriptions. 

Do you think that there is any dailger of the funds of saving batiks and friendly 
societies being employed for illicit purposes, in the same way as we have, known 
combinations of coachmakers, shoemakers, and other trades ?— I am quite sure 
that with regard to the district to which I belong, this objection is completely 
ideal. No s°uch combination is likely to take place with US, either by the mem- 
bers of friendly societies or of saving batiks ; with regard to other districts I have 
ho experience ; but, I have always observed, that it is the industrious and frugal 
who become depositors in saving banks and members of friendly societies, ahd these 
are 6f .all others the least inclined to form combinations. As the lower classes learn 
to provide for their future independence by their oWn exertions, the restraints thus 
imposed On their conduct, improves their moral habits, and gives them juster 
modes of thinking. _ . 

Are the members of your friendly society, when clainiin| relief in case' of sick- 
ness, precluded from performing every species of labour? — Yes, they are; we have 
n o walking pay. 

Is that extended so far, that a man is not allowed to work in his own garden?— 
Yes, it is ; and I conceive such severe restrictions, which circumstances perhaps 
render necessary, the principal defect of friendly societies; but where walking pay is 
established, this defect to a certain extent is removed. 

■ Mention what has been ■ the state of your societies during the late: distressing 
years? — With regard to the saving bank, the operation has been most beneficial; 
the poor depositors having a small fund already laid up, had it in their power . to have 
recourse to it, and by that means Were prevented from coming upon the parish. In 
point of fact, a considerable sum was drawn out of the parish bank at that time, 
and has since been more than replaced. With regard to the friendly societies, One 
very bad effect of the years of distress was, the division of part of the funds. Both 
the male and female society feeling the Wants of the times, and finding that they had 
a Considerable sum accumulated in the Friendly society, made a division of a con- 
siderable part of their funds, for the purpose of supplying their immediate wants ; 
arid 1 corifess, all the influence I was able to exert, was not sufficient to prevent that 
division. 

. Does your experience of the system adopted in Scotland, for promoting the web 
fere of the lower orders, enable you to suggest any other observations which may be 
useful in directing the views of the Committee ? — I need -not suggest to the Com- 
mittee, the great advantage of giving to the lower, orders an education suited to their 
circumstances. 

Do you conceive. that the establishment of parochial schools in Scotland, has had 
any influence in restraining the introduction of the poor rates ? — -I do ; the educa- 
' tion of the lower orders has given a manly spirit' to that class of society. They feel 
their own powers, are become high minded and independent, and are unwilling to 
subsist upbn charity. ’Whilst at the same time, sensible of the advantages of sub- 
ordination, they "are loyal, submissive to lawful authority, and averse from faction 
and turbulence. One undoubted consequence of the Scotch system of education, 
is to excite and foster a 'spirit of -en’terprize, for which the inhabitants of that country 
are, I believe, universally considered as remarkahle. This spirit has induced a 
number of young persons to emigrate to foreign ’parts, and by this means to leave 
the population not So injuriously abundant as it would otherwise have been. 

State, if you "please, the nature o‘f "your parochial school establishment, arid the 
manner in which it is conducted ? — These seiniriaries are not free schools, as they 
have been frequently considered by persons not acquainted with the subject; they 
constitute an establishment connected with the ecclesiastical institutions of the coun- 
try ; the landed proprietors are bound to give a certain salary to the. parochial school- 
master. ; : . thih salary does not in any instance amount to more than £. 22, or thereabouts, 
a yea^; .this at least is Xhe:ma.vimuni appointed by. the: last act of parliament ;> this 
sum 'is hot enough for the support of .the Schoolmaster, but it is sufficient when 
added to . the school- wages; whilst these school-wage's are' so low, that the. poorer 
classes of tire people .are enabled" 'to- get their children educated. The .allowances of 
school- wages -are appointed'by the presbytery. lomy-patishj where I believe the wages 

• - -are 
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•are nearly the average of these rates throughout Scotland; 2 s. a quarter is charged Rev. 
for teaching reading; 25 . 6di for reading and writing; 35. 6d. for arithmetic, and Henry Duncan. 
*js. for the learned languages, all per quarter. At the parochial school of Ruth well (19 March.) 

there-are about 160 scholars ; the wages which the schoolmaster would be entitled to, v — - — ^ ' 

if all paid; would amount to £. 70 a year, but probably he does not draw from this 
source more than £.50, so that his whole income is only about £. 72 a year. I may 
perhaps be allowed to suggest, that if an addition were at any time to be made to the 
salary of the schoolmaster (and such a boon would be extremely expedient,) the best 
method as appears to me of making it, would be, by giving- him an allowance in pro- 
portion to the number of his scholars ; on the obvious principle, that be would by 
this means be induced to greater diligence and attention, and would at the same time 
be paid in proportion to his trouble. I would further mention in reference to this 
subject, that in the neighbouring parish of Carlaverock, the gentleman who left the 
fund for the poor, also left a fund for a free school. The consequence was, that the 
scholars were not instructed in the ordinary branches of education nearly so well in 
that parish as in other places ; and the session who have tbe control of that fund, 
were so sensible of this, that they have lately of their own authority required all the 
inhabitants of the parish to pay the usual school wages, from a conviction, that tbe 
scholars would be better taught in this way than by the operation of the free school. 

I state this, to show the advantage to be derived from the lower classes making some 
payment for the education of their children. 

Has not the ministerof the parish the power of recommending a limited number 
of scholars to be educated gratuitously? — He has; and I conceive this to be in 
many instances, an extremely advantageous power. In my own parish, I have never 
found it necessary to exercise this privilege, because the schoolmaster is himself a 
very benevolent man, and educates the children of the poorest class 'gratis, without 
any interference. 

What part do the clergy of Scotland take in the instruction of the lower orders, 
independently of their instructions in the pulpit?—- They superintend the school- 
master in the performance -of his duty, and visit the school, at least once a year, along 
with a committee of the presbytery ; and they regularly catechize the inhabitants of 
the parish once a year, examining them in the principles of religion. 

. Is that duty optional, or is it required? — It is required, and I believe is almost 
universally performed. The clergy of Scotland are peculiarly efficient, from the 
circumstance of their constant residence in their own parish, and from the intimate 
and endearing union which generally subsists between them and their people. Being 
all on a footing of perfect equality, they have no unattained object of ambition to 
distract their attention from the important labours of their profession. They have 
seldom any prospect of changing their living; and they find it their interest to establish 
their character and respectability, by a diligent discharge of their various duties in 
the -place -where they are established for life. Independent of religious motives, 
therefore, they have powerful secular inducements to activity and zeal. 

Is i there a superabundant population in the district of Scotland in which you 
reside? — 1 do not think there is a superabundant population in the particular parish 
to which I belong; nor, indeed, in any of the neighbouring districts where poor 
rates are not established. 

•Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of the habits of the lower orders, as well 
as their feelings, that the establishment and organization of a system by which 
facilities might be held out to emigration, would be attended with good effects; or the 
Contrary ? — I certainly think that the establishment of such a system would -have 
a tendency to prevent the introduction of the poor rates, as well as to diminish their 
operation where they are established. ' . 

What, in your opinion, should be the nature and extent of these facilities ? — This 
is a . subject on which I feel a delicacy in giving my sentiments, because I ana 
sensible, that in so doing, I go beyond my proper sphere; but I have certainly 
formed an opinion on it, and as -the Committee have done- me the-honour of putting 
foe -question, I cannot -decline answering it. It appears to -me, that there should be 
not only -the means of conveying beyond seas, those -persons who might wish to 
emigrate ; but also, that in the particular country to which -they may be-destined, 
there should be a regular system -established for their employment when they go.out. 

I -have -lately been making inquiries upon 'thatipoint, but Have not acquired all the 
mformatisn I could -wish; I have reason -to believe, however, that were such a 
system adopted, with respect to the Cape of Good Hope, and to U pper Canada; it 
fn-ight be: attended with very good effects, not only in fowering the poor rates and in 
,, 'f- 5 2 9 ‘ doing 
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doing away some of the worst parts of that system, but as a great political measure. 
And it appears to me that the kind of system adopted m the United States of America, 
of making a general survey and parochial division of the lands not yet occupied, 

1 adding to this a statistical account of their capabilities and local advantages, might be 
extremely useful in pointing out the mode of organizing such a system, and making 
preparations for reducing it to practice. . . n , 

When vou mention the increase of the number of poor m the parish of Carlaverock, 
bv what process do vou mean the increase is acquired ; do you mean the population 
of that parish has been increased, or that strangers have been introduced . Both, 
I believe ; but I rather think mostly by strangers pressing into it, and gaining a 



settlement. „ . , . . , 

How do you gain the settlement ?- By a residence of three years. ' 

Do you mid inconveniences from that law ? No, I do not know that any incon- 
venience has occurred ; in my practice, certainly none. 

You have said, that the poor are maintained mostly by their relations; have you 
many families in your district who have none but poor connexions , ies, there are 
many, and yet they contrive to support each other. I may be permitted to mention an 
instance which might show the Committee better perhaps, than m any other way, the 
kind of feeling which prevails among our lower classes. Several years ago, a poor 
man got into difficulties, his son, who was a weaver, finding that he had no means of 
immediately raising a sum of money for the relief of his father s family by his trade, 
enlisted in the militia for the express purpose of obtaining the bounty of £. 20, and 
thus affording the requisite aid. After paying his father s debts, there was still a 
small reversion, this he placed in the parish bank, and it lay there at interest until 
he was discharged from the militia, when he drew it out for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a loom, with which he now supports himself, and assists in maintaining his 
father’s family ; and I may add, that this industrious young man continues to pay 
into the saving bank, any little savings he may make above what is necessary for the 
purposes I have mentioned. Many similar instances have occurred to my obser- 
vation ; and I believe I may say, that the example of this young man is only such 
as would have been followed, in similar circumstances, by a great many individuals 



of the lower classes in Scotland. 

Are there in any parish of Scotland, with which you are acquainted, many persons 
of the lower classes, for whom the means of obtaining employment in Scotland does 
not exist? — During the years of distress, there were certainly many persons in these 
distressing circumstances ; but, I believe, at present, the industrious poor are 
pretty well employed. . 

What course was pursued by the parish, with regard to such persons, m those 
years ?_i n Ruth well, we anticipated the road money, for the purpose of improving 
the roads in the .parish, and by this means giving employment to the labourers, who 
would otherwise not have had it in their power to obtain it ; we also had a subscrip- 
tion in the parish, for enabling us to furnish work for these labourers, when the road 
money failed ; and we thus contrived to give them the means of subsistence, without 
encouraging idleness. 

Can you state to the Committee what is the law of Scotland with regard to the 
maintenance of illegitimate children, and the punishment of the father and mother ? 
— The law of Scotland is, that the father should maintain the child till a certain age. 
I do not know the precise age. The mother can obtain some aliment from the father 
should he prove unwilling, by application to the petty sessions or to the quarter ses- 
sions. With regard to the penalties inflicted for the sin, the parties are called before 
the session, and upon making a declaration are in some parts of Scotland publicly re- 
buked, and in other parts they pay a fine. 

If the aliment is not paid by the father, is he punished any way ? — He is liable to 
imprisonment if he does not pay it. 

Does this frequently happen?— It frequently happens that the father either 
absconds, or is not capable of paying the aliment, and then the poor girl must seek 
for her maintenance in another way. In Scotland it seldom happens, however, that 
a woman having illegitimate children comes on the parish for a maintenance. When 
deserted by the father she is maintained by her relations. 

The same principle prevails all over Scotland with respect to reliance upon the 
support of friends and relations ? — Yes; very seldom is there any increased paro- 
chial allowance given on account of illegitimate children yvhere poor rates are not 
established. 

Are 
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Are early marriages frequent in your part of the country? — Yes ; they are not 

unfrequent. ... 

Is it usual for the kirk sessions to make application to absent proprietors for a 
Voluntary contribution for the maintenance of the poor, holding out a compulsory 
assessment upon their property as an alternative? — I believe this has sometimes 
been the case of late years. I would observe that the proprietors who do not reside 
upon their property, have frequently altogether neglected the poor in those parishes 
where they do not reside. This excites a feeling among those on whom the burthen 
falls' that the proprietor should be compelled to afford that aid which they improperly 
withhold ; and I believe that this desire to equalize the burthen of maintaining the. 
poor, has been one means of spreading the poor rates in Scotland. 

What are the legal means of compelling such a person to pay ? — The sheriff’s is 
the court to which application is made. 

Could he levy a distress to enforce the payment upon goods ? — I presume so ; Ido 
not recollect any instance of this, but he certainly possesses a compulsory, power. . ' 




Luna, 28 ° die Junij, 1819 . 

RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM STURGES BOURNE, 
In the Chair. 



Henry Nourse, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a merchant? — lam. . Henry Nourse-, 

You are a good deal connected with the Cape of Good.Hope?' — I am chiefly con- Esq. 
nected with the Cape of Good Hope in commercial concerns. : (28 June.) 

Have you ever turned your .attention to the subject of the capability of the Cape v. ^ 

of Good Hope to employ any considerable additional number of labourers sent from 
this country ? — Speaking commercially, we have at all times experienced considerable 
difficulty, with respect to labour in the colony, the only system at present in the colony 
being that of slaves, which is entirely in the hands of the old Dutch settlers ; the con- 
sequence is, that British settlers' or merchants are under the necessity of hiring them 
at a very considerable cost, or purchasing them; and the cost of. a slave is so exor- 
bitant, being from two to five thousand dollars each, that it puts it out of the power 
of individuals to obtain at all times the labour they require. 

Then do you think there is now in the colony a considerable demand for labourers, 
such as would insure a body of persons who should go out there as labourers, a sub- 
sistence to themselves and such families as they might produce ? — There are difficulties 
from the circumstances I have mentioned ; the introduction of labour into the colony is 
opposed by the Dutch settlers ; and there is a colonial law requiring persons bringing 
any individual into the colony, to become bound in the penalty of one thousand dollars 
for each person, that they shall at no future period become burthensome to the colony, 
previous to their being allowed to land. Upon a recent experiment tried from- the 
North of Ireland, in a vessel from Londonderry, on board of which were shipped a 
cargo of sundries for the colony, and also fifteen mechanics and labourers, who were 
sent out as a consignment to my establishment at the Cape, those persons being 
under indentures binding them in service for three years, or in the penal surp of from 
thirty to fifty pounds each, as a remuneration for their passage out;. upon their arrival, 
my establishment at the Cape was under the necessity of entering into bonds for 
fifteen thousand dollars, before those persons were allowed to land, which of itself 
must always operate as a bar to similar undertakings. There is also a great prejudice 
in the minds of the Dutch settlers against the hiring of those people. With the per- 
mission of the Committee, I will read some extracts from two letters which I have 
receive^ from the Cape of Good Hope'; the first is from a letter dated, “ Cape Town, 

5th of December 1818.— At this early date, we are not enabled to enter fully 
into the merits of your consignment; we however shall follow this report with 
a complete statement of our prospects, as respect both your inward and outward 
commissions. Much of the success of your speculation in sending out 15 tradesmen 
and labourers, depend upon the conduct of these people; two or three importations 
of a similar nature, of Scotchmen, have already taken place ; but we hear that the . 
result of the speculation has not been very successful, in consequence of the men . 

529. F forgetting 
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forgetting the obligations they are under to the persons fitting and sending them out. 
From the report of Captain M'Cormack, of the character of the men now on board 
the Hope • we expect to find we shall have no cause to make similar complaints of 
them, and hope to be able to effect your object to advantage without much trouble, 
notwithstanding that strong prejudices prevail against it by reason of the mal-con- 
duct of the first arrivals.” The other letter is dated Cape Town, 23d January 
1810 “ Our most unfavourable reports on your speculation per Hope attach to the 
apprentices ; for we have not yet disposed of one of the indentures, nor do we 
expect we ever shall be enabled to procure purchasers, for reasons already explained 
to you in our former letter. The consequence is, we are necessitated to let the men 
out on hire, the mechanics at 50 to 60 rix dollars per month, and the labourers at 
15 to 20 rix dollars per month ; the former finding themselves m board, lodging, 
and clothing, which will cost them about 45 rix dollars per month, and the balance 
of their wages is to be paid over by their employers to us ; the latter are found in 
board and lodging by their masters : but calculating upon their constant employ- 
ment, very little can be expected to be forth coming from them towards the liqui- 
dation of their promissory notes, after deducting their expenses of clothing, wash- 
ing &c. In fact, the speculation has failed in its object; and we fear, even should- 
there be no drawback in the receipts by death or ill health among the apprentices, 
that at the expiration of their indentures (prior to which it appears impossible to 
close the transaction) we shall have very little to remit you for the credit of 
the adventure. The shoemakers and hatters particularly, will be a drawback, 
as it is impossible for them to gain a livelihood here in their professions ; the 
first-mentioned are upon trial, to endeavour, by application and industry, to im- 
prove their prospects ; the latter has agreed to add another year to his indentures, 011 
our placing him with a carpenter for 12 months, on board, lodging, and clothing, to 
learn that trade. We have, however, further to repeat to you, that as your agents 
we are under bond to provide for the 15 apprentices during their residence in this 
colony ; this undertaking was insisted upon by the colonial government, prior to 
permission being given for their landing here ; and in all cases of strangers coming 
to this colony, securities are required that they shall not become a burthen on the 
colony. This regulation we think might be ameliorated by a proper application in 
the right quarter at home ; here we can do nothing in it, or rather nothing will be 
done for us with that end.” 

What were the terms on which those persons originally engaged themselves to 
the shippers, the house in Londonderry ?— It is upon my mind clearly that they 
were articled for three years services, subject to payment, according to whether they 
were labourers or mechanics, averaging £.50 each for their passage and the stores 
that had been supplied them upon going out ; in fact it was a speculation entered 
into by persons at Londonderry, as an advantage to themselves, and as a freight to 
the ship, they were to get £.50 for those individuals, in payment for their pas- 
sage out. 

If indentured for three years, they were to pay nothing at all ? — They entered 
into indenture for three years, in consideration of which they had their passage out 
free of expense. 

Did they receive nothing more? — Nothing more from the persons who shipped 
them. 

You think there is no way in which, as a private speculation, it would be advan- 
tageous, either for individuals to go, or for establishments here to send them ? —Not 
until the present difficulties are removed, and that requires the aid of His Majesty s 
government. 

Has any mode occurred to you, in which the aid of His Majesty’s government for 
this purpose may be advantageously afforded ? — There have been two or three views 
of that question that have crossed my mind; one is, whether in a commercial point of 
view' as a fresh settlement, or whether with the specific object of relieving this coun- 
try from its surplus labour. 

The latter is the particular subject of inquiry now? — As far as relates to Cape 
Town, I conceive that a certain portion of labour might be introduced into Cape 
Town, with considerable advantage to British settlers there. I have prepared a 
scheme. which appears to me calculated to obviate many of the difficulties existing, 
and which in its consequences could not be attended with any disadvantageous result. 
“ That an establishment should be formed at the Cape, under the superintendence 
of an honorary committee of management, for the temporary reception of such per- 
sons as shall be inclined to embark themselves, and shall at the same time be thought- 
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fit objects to be received under the protection of such an establishment. That the 
establishment should consist of an appropriate building, with a dormitory, supplied 
with hammocks, &c. a cooking place, with the necessary apparatus calculated for the j une .) 

reception and maintenance of such a number of individuals as it may be thought ad- ' 
visable to limit the establishment to, to be provisioned upon the most economical 
principle ; and the whole arrangement to be upon a system in which bare comfort 
only is considered, as it is desirable that no inducement should be afforded to indi- 
viduals to continue longer upon the establishment than necessity obliges them. A 
master or superintendent to conduct the affairs, under the direction of the committee, 
with proper assistants (who may be from time to time appointed from among the in- 
dividuals themselves) to maintain regularity and cleanliness ; a clerk to keep the 
books and account of each individual as hereafter mentioned, and a store supplied 
with slops, &c. The arrangement being complete, an estimate shall be made of the 
total expense of the establishment, rent, provisions, salaries, &c. and such a certain 
weekly rate fixed according to the number of persons to be admitted and provided 
for as may be deemed adequate to defray all these disbursements, with a fair allow- 
ance for contingencies, the said proportionate rate to be debited in account against 
each individual. My present views being chiefly directed to Cape Town, I should 
be inclined to limit the standing number of the establishment to two hundred, which 
number can at any time be increased if found on experience to be expedient. That 
a committee, consisting chiefly of persons interested in the colony, should be formed 
in London, whose duty should be to recommend receive and decide upon applica- 
tions made for admission upon the establishment (the nature of which should be made 
public) to arrange for the passage out of the individuals admitted, and prepare such 
documents as shSl be necessary to accompany them ; to ship such slops and stores as 
may be necessary for the establishment at the Cape; to keep the accounts and maintain 
correspondence with the Cape committee. That each individual applying for admis- 
sion shall be required to furnish the best testimony he can procure of his past employ- 
ment, character and ability, the same to serve as his recommendation for acceptance, 
and to accompany him to the Cape, to be there attached to his account, as pointing 
out his capacity for employment, &c. That the committee at the Cape shall 
arrange a code of regulations for the ordering and discipline of the establishment, 
with due regard to religion and morality, and take measures for the employing 
and hiring out of the individuals as they arrive, according to their respective 
abilities. It may be a question, whether to allow each individual to make 
his own terms, or to fix an equitable rate upon his services ; but I am inclined 
to the former, as the object is to give to every man the full benefit of his in- 
dustry and ability, and that each should find his level in society unrestrained ; only 
he must not be allowed to remain idle, or enhance the value of his labour by the 
independent situation in which he is placed with respect to his daily bread. A proper 
system of punishment and enforcement of labour must be adopted to obviate evils of 
this kind. That whatever may be earned by each individual of the establishment, 

.shall in no case be paid to himself, but direct to the hands of the superintendent, or 
proper person appointed by the committee, and the same placed to the credit of his 
account as hereafter mentioned without any deduction. That an account shall be 
kept at the Cape against each individual, in which he shall in the first place be debited 
with a certain fixed sum, which shall be calculated to defray the advance made by 
the London committee for his passage and outfit, and then with such weekly sum 
estimated as before mentioned to defray his proportion of the maintenance of the esta- 
blishment, and with such slops, &c. as he may from time to time have drawn from the 
store ; the same to be drawn only with the approbation of the superintendent, and the 
price of each article to be regulated by the committee. Against those debits, the 
individual is to be credited with the total produce of bis labour paid from time to 
time as before mentioned, into the hands of the person appointed by the committee, 
and as soon as he has thereby balanced his account (which it is conceived from the 
comparative value of labour with provisions ; and also from the lesser proportionate 
rate at which each will be thus collectively supported, than he could possibly be 
separately, he will very rapidly do) he shall be perfectly free to quit the establish- 
ment, and seek his livelihood in the colony in any honest way he may think fit, making 
room for another to succeed him. He has been afforded the means of conveyance 
to one of the most healthy and promising colonies in the world, where an ample field 
is open for the exercise of his industry and intelligence ; been received into shelter 
on his arrival, and protected in ( I may say) his infancy until he has found his feet, 
and learnt where and how to seek his living, while his earnings have been 
529. appropriated 
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appropriated solely, and in the most beneficial manner to his own benefit ; he 
would go forth it is to be hoped, with a grateful sense of the protection’ he 
has received, accompanied with a conscious feeling of independence, from having 
paid his debt and made the expected return to his benefactors. The colony might 
he thus gradually supplied with labour according to its demand, and not over- 
whelmed at any given period. For according to the degree of demand, the 
individuals upon the establishment will move off more or less rapidly, and be 
in the same proportion replaced by fresh arrivals from England ; constant corres- 
pondence being maintained between the respective committees on this subject ; while 
from the limited nature of this proposition, no disastrous consequences would ensue 
in the event of failure, the possibility of which is thereby much lessened : at the 
same time I am no enemy to the more extended views which have been suggested by 
others. That in proportion as the individuals keep paying up their accounts at the 
Cape, . by the produce of their labour, the Cape committee shall continue to remit 
back to the London committee the amount advanced by it, for their passage out, and 
slops, . &c. supplied the store ; thus keeping the home fund always in a state to send 
out fresh individuals and supplies in proportion to the demand, and maintaining the 
number on the establishment at the Cape as near as may be at the maximum. I 
shall not here attempt to enter into any calculation of the probable cost of maintaining 
such'an. establishment; but I am so satisfied of the general principle of the excessive 
value of labour of all kinds in that colony, compared with that of the necessaries 
of life, that I feel confident in giving an opinion, that few individuals (if any) would 
remain longer upon the establishment than six months from his arrival there, before 
he would upon these terms have emancipated himself. Many I conceive would be 
taken off almost immediately. For the nature of the establishment being made public 
throughout the colony, those in want of mechanics or labourers of any kind, would 
apply to the overseer of the establishment, who on reference to the written testi- 
monies of the character and qualifications which have accompanied each individual, 
would be able at once to point out those most suitable to the purpose required ; ex- 
hibiting their testimonies, and giving such recommendation as his observation and 
experience may justify. The applicant having made his selection, may enter into an 
.arrangement with the party or parties for his or their services, subject to the appro- 
bation of the overseer or committee for the protection of the interests of the individuals 
of the establishment. Mutual agreements to be exchanged, and the same recorded in 
the books of the establishment ; the invariable grounds of which must be, the pay- 
ment of the debt of the individual to the establishment, be it more or less, so that 
the funds are not prejudiced. In like manner every individual would have an oppor- 
tunity of recommending himself by his assiduity and ability, in any temporary 
employ he may acquire to the same result. The fund required to carry such a 
scheme into complete effect, upon the scale here proposed, would be extremely 
insignificant, compared with the manifold benefit to be produced, and might without 
prejudice- to the individuals, be made subject to the payment of interest, by a propor- 
tionate charge on their outfit and maintenance, which would be but little felt ; at the 
same time it would be desirable to avoid creating any increased burthen, which might 
occasion an impression on their mind that a profit was to be extracted from their 
labour. But, even if such a plan should be approved, it may probably not accord 
with the views of His Majesty’s government to appropriate any fund, how ever 
small, to the purpose ; Lam sanguine enough to think, that if the plan were sanctioned 
by the necessary authority of government, and some colonial facilities extended 
towards it, a scheme might be submitted to the public, sufficiently attractive to call 
forth an adequate subscription, either gratuitous or in the shape of shares, subject to 
the payment of interest, and entitling the subscribers to certain recommendations of 
appointment on the. establishment. And should the fund raised by this means prove 
sufficient, the system might be extended on a separate establishment to a certain 
portion of women, and also to children above a certain age. 

Do you think that such an establishment would take off any considerable number 
of persons in a few years? — 1 conceive, upon my calculation, about four or five 
hundred individuals might’ be taken away annually. 

Employed at what sort of labour? — They would be drawn into the colony 
according to the demand; that is, if any particular class of labourers are more wanted 
than another, they would sooner be withdrawn from the establishment and be replaced 
by others from England. :Thus with reference to that plan, if the committee, in 
corresponding - with the London committee, should announce that they had more 
• ’ •: carpenters 
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carpenters than were wanted at the establishment, but the blacksmiths had all been Heniy SToursc, 
taken off; the committee would send out blacksmiths and withhold carpenters. 

Do you mean to say, the work upon which those persons would be employed is ^ (28 J une.) 
now work not done at all, or work done by slaves ? — I conceive it is work not done 
at al in a great degree. 

And which could be done ; — Yes ; and benefit would arise from the labour of those 
people to the colony. ' . . 

Would benefit arise from any agricultural labour? — One view of the subject I have, 
is, the great difficulty that at present any new settler labours under on going to that 
colony ; there is no system by which he knows, before his arrival, what he is to do 
there. 5 A person going from hence, we will say, with a disposition to settle in that 
colony, having certain funds it would be desirable for him to take out with him, 
upon the understanding at present existing by the colonial department here; that is, 
an individual, for every 1 00 acres he is to cultivate, before he has sought out the spot 
of land he is to occupy, and is in a situation to locate it, he has all those individuals 
weighing upon him, who have eaten up all the little property that he might have, 
before he has taken possession of the land he has to occupy. _ Under this plan, it 
appears to me that any individual going from hence with a disposition to settle in that 
colony, might go singly, and get his grant from the colonial government, secure the 
spot, and, in fact, adjust his concerns; and say, I have a source here to which I can 
apply 'for a labourer to cultivate the land I now possess, without being distressed by 
any-previous burthen. 

Then, if the Committee understand you, to make this plan effectual to any con- 
siderable extent, there must be at the same time a number of independent settlers 
having some little capital of their own ? — Clearly. 

Are you acquainted with the facilities given to such settlers? — On application for 
information on this subject to the Colonial Office, a letter has been transmitted to me, 
containing the following information : His Majesty’s Government have ceased to 

give any encouragement to individuals desirous of proceeding as settleis to His 
Majesty’s colonies abroad, beyond a grant of 25 acres of land in the colony, which 
they may select; -and that they are neither to expect a passage at the expense of 
government, nor any assistance after their arrival in the colony. Lord Bathurst is, 
however, ready to receive proposals from any persons willing to undertake, either in 
person or by their agents, the cultivation of larger grants of land, either at the Cape of 
Good Hope or in the North. American provinces, under the following conditions : 

Such grants will only be made to those who can engage to take out and locate upon 
the land granted, ten settlers at the least-; and the quantity of land granted in each 
case will be in the proportion of 100 acres for every settler proposed to be taken out. 

In order to prevent any evasion of this condition, the person applying for a grant Qf- 
land, will be required to pay down a sum at the rate of £.10 for every rsettler, which 
sum will be repaid to him so soon after his arrival in the colony as the settlers shall 
have been located upon the land assigned. I am only further to acquaint you, that 
in case of your being willing to undertake the cultivation of land, under these condi- 
tions, either at the Cape of Good Hope or in North America, and in the event of 
your proposal being approved by his lordship, a grant, will be made to you, free of 
expense, and the -necessary tonnage will be provided for the conveyance of yourself 
or your agents, and the settlers whom you may have engaged to accompany you. 

The expense of victualling the settlers will be to be defrayed by yourself. 

Has there been no subsequent explanation from the Colonial Office ? I am not 
informed of that myself, except in a printed letter which has been published; on per- 
sonal application myself at the Colonial Office, I have been informed that no new 
regulations have taken place. .... 

. Do you know whether many persons have gone out under the terms of this letter t 
— I . know of one gentleman from Scotland, who took out with him 200 individuals, 
but I believe that he was not bound down altogether by those regulations, although 
I am not prepared to say what the terms were he went out upon. 

. When did he go out ?■ — About three years ago ; his name was Moodie. 

Are you well acquainted with the success of his speculation ? — I should first- of all 
say, that I am aware he experienced considerable difficulty upon his arrival in the 
colony, from being burthened with this number of individuals, without having a 
decided object, or any grant of land to know where to employ them upon his arrival ; 
and he was obliged to apply for relief to the colonial government, and many of these 
individuals were employed by the government upon the roads, as a source 'of tem- 
porary relief to them. Since that time Mr. Moodie has purchased a farm, called 
. 529. G Groet 
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Bm Nmr , ri Groet Vader’s Bush, upon the Breed river ; and I have reason to think that he is well 

Esq. ’ satisfied .with the prospects he has before hkn, m consequence of his having written to 

CoS JunO Us family ■“ Scotlat,cl > recommending his brother to join him; and within the last 
■ _ • < fortnight I have forwarded the views of a younger brother of his, who is now going 

to the Cape. 

Do you know whether he has applied for any additional number of labourers ?— 

I do not understand that he has applied for more labourers ; I have a letter in 
hand from him, addressed to my partner at the Cape, on the subject of tobacco which 
he has grown upon his estate there ; I will read an extract from it. “ In consequence 
of a communication I have had on the subject with the colonial government; a hogs- 
head of tobacco raised on my property has been forwarded to England, through the 
medium of your house, as a ground for a memorial to the board of trade, submitting 
the propriety of recommending to His Majesty’s ministers, a reduction on the duties 
affecting it in the home market. To obviate the obstacles to the growth of the colony,, 
and increase the demand for British produce, _ no means can be so effectual as 
reducing the duties on the tobacco raised here ; it is an article ot comparatively easy 
transport, requires hardly any capital to produce, and can be raised to indefinite 
extent. From the facilities farmers have of raising tobacco, and their habits of doing 
•so now to a small extent, I should think that within a year after suitable encourage- 
ment is given, several thousand hogsheads will be offered in Cape market. It is 
.-unnecessary here to go into a particular statement of the circumstances under which 
the experiment was conducted on my property. The result I drew from it was, that 
a price of from 22 to 24 pence per lb. in the Cape market, would be necessary for 
some time at first to remunerate the cultivator. What reduction of the duties now 
affecting it, will enable the exporter to give that price for it here, you are better 
qualified than I am to judge ; I .can aay nothing of the quality of the tobacco sent to 
you ; it cannot Ixe considered a fair specimen of wbat may be produced, as it was 
raised and cured by Europeans, who had never seen the plant growing before.” 

What was the quality of that tobacco ? ’—It turned out from the want of proper 
preparation, that it was in so deteriorated a state upon its arrival, no opinion could be 
well formed of it; but I do not conceive that ought to operate as a discouragement 
to the thing, it is an accidental circumstance. I should explain the chief cause of 
•that high price is the difficulty of transport, but if that tobacco was grown upon the 
coast that expense would be considerably diminished. 

What is paid by Mr. Moodie to his labourers? — He took out those labourers- 
himself upon indenture, I do not know exactly the terms he took them out upon; 
he took them out, and took all the responsibility upon himself, upon an understanding 
that they should serve him, or any other person he appointed, for a certain number 
of years. 

The only remuneration they now receiye is, their food, lodging and clothing? — 
Precisely. 

Wbat is the actual expense of sending out a labourer? — The expense incurred by 
Mr. Moodie, in the transport of the labourers, was 15 a head, the freight he paid 
for the .conveyance of them. 

What is the price for the hire of a slave at the Cape? — I have an extract of a letter, 
from my partner, Mr. Christian, dated the 24th of February 1817, which bears upon 
that subject, which is as follows I wonder, with such a propensity as there appears 
to he in England to emigration, the government have not turned their attention to this 
place, and afforded facilities to the lower orders coming out here, where an industrious 
sober -workman is sure to succeed : masons, carpenters, coopers, shoemakers, tailors, 
blacksmiths and farmers; in fact, any labourers that will keep sober and be content, 
to remain at their usual employment. . But it is too much the case at present, that, as. 
soon as they get a little money, they soar above their situation, and often ruin ensues. 
We now pay 6$. currency for a copley (that is a slave boy) per day, and it is very 
little he does for it.” < 

How much is that sterling ? — Aboht three shillings now according to the exchange;, 
but the exchange does not affect immediately the labourer in the colony ; it is 6$. 
a day compared to his .means. 

How much is 65. Cape of Good Hope currency equal to in British currency? — ■ 
Equal to one half, at the present rate of exchange; “ and, from the difficulty of 
getting them, you must be cautious not to give them offence. The essentials of life, 
are cheap, mutton two pence per pound, bread three farthings.” 

Ibis is all the currency of the Cape? — Yes; “ fish abundant and very cheap, 
.house rent and fuel dear.” 

Does 
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Does the price you have mentioned, include the food of the slave hired ; do they 
provide themselves with food out of the 6 s. a day, or is that provided by their 
master? — It is provided by the proprietor of the slave. 

The whole expense is 65. to the person hiring? — Yes. 

At what expense might an English labourer be maintained per day at the Cape, 
or per annum ? — That question will probably be best answered by the extract from 
a letter from my Cape house, which I have already read. 

The rix-dollar is equal to 4s. of the currency of the Cape? — Yes. 

At the present exchange ?— No. 

• Is the rix-dollar the money current at the Cape ? — Yes, a paper currency. 

Is fo. of the Cape money equal to a rix-dollar and a half? — Yes. 



Henri) Nauru, 
Esq. 




William John Burchell, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 



STATE to the Committee in what situation you are ? — I am following no pro- 
fession ; I am living at Fulham, where I am employed in arranging the observations 
I made in Africa. 

You have been in South Africa? — I have. 



W , . J. Burchell, 
Esq. 



For a considerable time ? — Nearly five years. 

You have been there as a traveller?— Yes, only as a traveller; not as a resident, 
except during my stay at Cape Town, previous to setting out ' for the interior, 1 
and on my return waiting for a passage. 

Have you visited most parts of the colony ? — I have passed through it in one 
direction, from Cape Town to its northern boundary ; and on my return I travelled 
along the eastern boundary, and thence along the southern coast to Cape Town. 

The Committee will thank you for any information you can give them with re- 
spect to the capability of the colony to employ, profitably, any considerable number 
of labourers emigrating from this country ? — In the first place, with respect only 
to the colony, it should be known, that a very great extent of country is un- 
occupied, which arises from the manner in which the Dutch government has made 
their grants of land, allowing each settler or farmer to take up his station at those 
places where there are springs of water; so that it arises from that, that all tboSd 
intermediate parts of the colony, where there are no very good springs of water, are 
at present unoccupied ; and that surface of the colony may at a rough guess be esti- 
mated at more than one half of the surface of the whole colony. I do not mean to' 
speak exactly, only by way of giving an idea. 

How far from Cape Town do you suppose the most distant settlement at present’ 
to be? — About 500 miles or more by the road; so that the quantity of land unoccu- 
pied would receive a great number of emigrants, were they to be employed only in’ 
agriculture. But with a view to the formation of one entire settlement of emigrants 
alone, there remains on the eastern part of the colony a district named Albany, 1 
which forms part of the eastern boundary of the colony, which was in the year 1815, 
and is I believe at present unoccupied by any settlers; and is the most beautiful, and: 
probably the most productive part of Cape colony ; it is of sufficient extent to re- 
ceive a population of emigrants of several thousand persons. 

The coast is destitute of any harbour ? — Yes, except Algoa Bay. 

How far is Albany from Algoa Bay ? — I cannot well answer that. 

Does Algoa Bay afford good protection for shipping? — Tolerably good ; but not 
very safe at all times of the year. 

Is there any better harbour on the south side of the colony, Plattenburg Bay for 
instance ? — Plattenburg Bay is not so good quite ; there have been attempts to make 
Other harbours, but they are not so good. 

You think that upon the whole the most eligible spot?- — Ido, 

Is it supplied with pasture ? — Very well ; the manner in which it happens so fine 
a country is unoccupied, is, that the Caffrees had a good many years ago under the' 
Dutch government, made irruptions into the colony, and driven the inhabitants away 
so that the Dutch have forfeited their tenures, and they have become open to fresh' 
settlers. 

The Caffrees are not very desirable neighbours, and they are very near this spot? 1 
■ — I am aware of that, but I do not conceive that to be any discouragement. 

State your reason for that opinion? — I think the Caffrees are only a predatory' 
race of men, and their only object is not that of destroying their neighbours,- but 
robbing them of their cattle; and if the population of that part of the colony was' 
as great as the country would admit of, I believe the Caffrees would not venture to 
commit their robberies in such a country. - ' 

529. Has 
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Has it not been necessary, in point of fact, to keep up a constant * foree to repel 
•their attacks?— It has been done hitherto, and I believe it- is now done. 

What is the amount of the force, which has been sufficient tor the purpose?— I 

am not prepared to say. • 

Whatever the force is, do you think any additional. torce would be-requisite?— - 
Not when the country is peopled. . f 

' Do you know on what side the late irruption of the Catfrees has been?— -The 
country to the south-east of the village of Gaffranet. 

Do "you know how far they came? — I believe it was a mere robbing, excursion, 
they might have penetrated 30 or 40 miles ; but that has all -occurred since I have 
been in England. ' • 

Is there any objection to a settlement nearer Algoa, than the ; place you speak of; 
■is the land occupied? — Not at the distance of 4° miles. 

■Immediately about the bay it is ? — Yes. 

Is there any other situation on the south coast you think eligible. -I could not 
-point out any unoccupied piece of land. 

Is the land occupied near Plattenburg bay ? — It is, except the part of -the colony 
j have mentioned, which is called Albany.; the whole of that country is occupied 
by the Dutch farmers "imthe manner I have ‘first described.; so that there is only 
space for settlers taking up their position at that ,part of the country which has 
been left, as of inferior quality. 

The farms are dotted about, leaving large open spaces between ?. — Yes.; they were 
allowed very injudiciously by the Dutch .government to pickout the best land, which 
has caused the colony to extend much larger than is -expedient; -they were allowed 
to have a farm, whose range was half an hour’s walk. 

• Among the unoccupied parts, are there large spaces which are tolerably good ?— 
Yes ; and which, with English .industry, would be very productive,; .they are. at 
-present entirely taken -possession of by the Dutch, in an illegal manner.*; all the 
intermediate space is claimed by the farmer nearest to it. 

• Would the operation of cultivating this land be -a tedious one?— Not -the least; 

no more than breaking up the land. 

. Would it make an early return?— Yes, the first year, or the second at furthest. • 
. Within how many months? — Within seven months from • ploughing and putting 
■ffie.eomin. -V 

What would be the most favourable season for putting the seed in ?— Towards thei 



rainy- season ; the autumn. 

. Are you speaking of those spots which lie between? — Yes,; and the general 
‘districts. • . ' 1 • 

Would it b8 most convenient .to cultivate ‘those intermediate spots, or -a separate 
•district?— Most decidedly .a separate district. 

Are there any -woods to be cleared in Albany ? — There are small woods, or rather 
groves, which it would be better to leave for wood. 

. What materials would the country supply, or what would -be requisite to send 
•there towards erecting buildings ?— Nothing but iron work. . _ . 

There, is timber sufficient? — Yes, in the; colony ; all the country which is desig- 
nated the Antinoqua and Zilzikama, would supply timber for every purpose. 

; These are the unoccupied lands.?— They .are the woods belonging- to government, 
•where a supply of timber could be drawn; but they are not in the district of 
Albany. - • 

; Would the iron work .or .any other materials be easily landed at Algoa Bay ? — Yes. 

Is there from Algoa Bay a tolerable road to Albany? — Yes.; the same sort of 
road as there is' all.- over the colony. The facility of emigrants building houses 
there, and making shelter for themselves, is exceedingly great,; for in building, the 
walls of a house they make them with mud alone; and .it .is not easy to be credited 
by those -who . have not seen them, how excellent and strong a wall .is made by those 
means. , ■*£. 

Is there no stone? — Yes; but it is seldom used on account of the labour it re- 
squires. Following the method they have of building in the .country ; they make 
walls with mud, as good as they are made with bricks in this country, and better 
.than they are built with common bricks. - 

What would be -the vent for the surplus produce of the .colony formed there?— 
By ships coming to Algoa J 3 ay to receive it there, if it was produce that might be 
exported, or afterwards sent by the coast to Cqpe Town, where it would fake th& 
•■same .chance as all other produce sent there. •;» 

• ... What 
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What do you apprehend the productions, would be chiefly ? — Corn, wine, hides, IV. J. Burchett; 
ivory, and ostrich feathers. ' Esq ' 

Is the pasturage good? — The district of Albany is very fine pasture country, . <28 June.)- 

Do you think tobacco would be an article of export? — Yes, I think it would ^ J 

succeed extremely well, with proper encouragement. . ■ . . 

Vines you say would be cultivated with success? — I think so ; in that district 
there have been very few attempts made to cultivate vines ; but I know of no reason 
why they should not : very fine orange trees and peach trees grow wild there.. 

What extent of population do you suppose could be easily settled, to enjoy ease 
and comfort in that district of Albany ? — I am not able to guess. 

What is the extent of the district?— It is a hundred miles in length, and perhaps 
fifty in width. I have stated that it would receive several thousands. 

Are the districts intervening between the farms settled by the Dutch, entirely un- 
appropriated ? — They are appropriated to their own use by the farmers who reside 
near to them, but not legally so ; the government have it always in their power to 
make use of that land. 

Would there be any hardship, or any violation of the right growing out of pre- 
scription, in the government taking possession of those unappropriated districts, and 
granting them to other settlers ? — Not at all ; the government have reserved to 
itself that power; and in several instances I know they have made use of it; but it 
should be always understood, that those intermediate spaces are inferior land,, and 
are generally unoccupied, or not included in the grants of government, on account 
of a deficiency of water. 

Does the system still continue in force of allowing the inhabitants of the colony to 
select new spots, according to their own choice and preference, and without reference 
to contiguity to former ones? — That system is quite discontinued. 

Then in what manner are grants now made to the descendants of. the original 
settlers ? — By regular measurement, and a plan made by the government surveyor, 
on a tenure different from what has before existed, that of perpetual quit rent. 

Then it would be in the power of government to grant such, lands indiscriminately^ 
either to new settlers, or the descendants of those who are now r inhabitants of the 
colony? — Certainly. - 

What upon the average is the general distance from one settled farm to another ? 

It is exceedingly various in some parts of the colony, as much as five miles, and 
frequently one mile. I have confined all I have said at present to within the 
colony. 

Assuming that many of those unceded districts are comparatively barren and un- 
desirable, are there not many which would be still advantageous to the settler to 
occupy ? — I think to a settler that is used to the customs of the country, he would 
be able to settle himself to advantage on such spots ; but to an emigrant from Europe, 
there would be almost too many difficulties to attempt it; and 1 should think it 
would not be advisable to put English emigrants on such spots. 

What are the difficulties ? — The want of water principally. 

What are the objections to attempting any settlement near Saldanha Bay and St. 

Helena Bay ? — There is a want of water at Saldanha Bay, and the country round 
St. Helena Bay is very sandy and barren. I do not speak this from my own know- 
ledge of that country, for I have never been there. 

Is the Dutch population encreasing very rapidly; this description of farmers 
Yery rapidly. 

Do you know at all the amount in number of that Dutch population ? I do not; 
travelling only as a private individual, I had no access to any statistical accounts. . 

Is the slave population increasing considerably? — I think not; I think it is 
decreasing. 

. Do those Dutch farmers cultivate with slaves at all? — Sometimes, but more' 
generally with Hottentots. 

The Hottentot is a free labourer ? — He binds himself for a twelvemonth; but he 
receives w ages for his service, and is at liberty at the end of the year. 

Do you know what he is paid ? — There is no one regular sum ; from two rix dol- 
lars a month to five is the general price paid. 

The slaves are confined to Cape Town ?— They are mostly there. 

If there was any settlement established at Albany, would there be any facility, of 
supplying it with cattle? — More than at Cape Town, for the country is a grazing 
country. • ' 

Where would the stock, be obtained, are there any wild cattle ? — It might be pur- 
529. H chased 
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chased from the farmers at a very cheap rate ; I have mentioned the district of 
Albany as a very good situation ; because, if the population of that district should' 
ever become too great, being on the borders of the Caffree country, land mi»ht 
always be purchased at a very easy rate from those tribes. 

What is the state of that land ? — A very fine country ; by those who have been 
to the eastward, it has been said to be much more beautiful than the colony itself. 

What are the habits of those people? — They are a pastoral race of people, who 
follow the grazing life ; cattle would easily be procured from them when a good" 
understanding was established between them and the settlers. 

And this colony might find the means of extension, by the purchase of land fur- 
ther eastward ?— Yes, of the Caffrees, and according to report, land of a better 
quality. , 

Might they extend their colony in a north-eastern direction inland ? — Yes, for 
the same reasons that I have mentioned for carrying it into Caffraria. 

You passed some time in Caffraria; did not you ?— In that country near it; I did 
not pass to the eastward of the Great Fish river; it was not possible at that time the 
tribes being, at war with each other. 

Could you give the Committee any information as to the cause of that misunder- 
standing that exists between the colonies and the Caffrees? — The misunderstanding 
that now exists between the Caffrees and colonists has arisen originally from impo- 
litic and bad management on the part of the colonists themselves ; and it is very 
probable that a settlement formed there of Europeans, who would act strictly on 
just principles, would be the means of restoring that good understanding which' 
formerly did exist ; and from its vicinity to a pastoral tribe, it would derive great 
advantage in procuring cattle at a very cheap rate, while the emigrant population 
might be employed in agricultural pursuits. 

Would there be any danger, if we conciliated the Caffrees at this new settlement, 
that we might have for enemies the Dutch settlers? — The Dutch settlers would find 
themselves circumscribed by this new establishment on the one side, and by the 
authority of the laws of the Cape on the other; and would probably not venture to 
commit any ill-natured acts against them. 

Has not the colony an officer now of the land-roost at Algoa Bay ? — Yes. 

Who is an Englishman ? — Yes Colonel Cuyler. 

And lias the supreme power of government there?— -Yes. 

Upon the whole, do you apprehend that South Africa would be more desirable as' 
a place of settlement, than North America? — I think in several points of view it has- 
decidedly the preference; the climate is exceedingly healthy, and the temperature is 
very moderate, seldom excessively hot, and never so cold as to be below the freezing 
point except on the mountains; and the country itself is quite open to receive the 
plough on the first landing of the emigrant, so that no expense would be incurred in 
preparing the land. The country beyond the colon}', to the northward of it, is a 
country of a different description from that I have described in Albany; that is 
exceedingly well suited for pasturing and rearing large flocks of sheep, by which 
although the emigrant may not produce any thing from such a position that he may 
send to market, he may be always sure of living without the fear of want; from what 
I have seen among the Dutch settlers, the very smallest exertion always procures an 
abundant supply of every necessary of life. 

Are there any wild animals to interfere with those sheep? — Yes* there are, but 
they seldom interfere ; indeed the increase of the flocks in that part of the country 
which I am speaking of on the northern boundary, is annually so very large, that the 
loss of ten or twenty by wild animals is not felt by the colonist ; the usual number of 
the flocks of those farmers may be from 2,000 to 7,000 or 8,000 sheep. 

. wou ^ have the export of their wool? — Yes, if the distance did not make 

it difficult ; those farmers kill their sheep and consume them on every occasion more 
for the sake of getting the fat, of which they make soap, which they carry to Cape 

Do you conceive, if those portions of unappropriated land were granted to the 
Dutch proprietors of the neighbouring land, there would be a demand for the labour 
0T persons who might be carried out to such an establishment, as is contemplated by 
the last witness r— -I do not think that such a plan would be altogether eligible, on 
account of the difference "of language of the two people, the master and servant, 
settmg^aside any little national prejudices which might exist on the part of the Dutch 5 
tanner ; nor is it probable that English emigrants would feel very comfortable iff 
seiving Dutch fanners by the side of Hottentots or slaves; they w'ould soon acquire 

those 
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those notions of superiority, which every white man does on being in a country where 
slavery is admitted. 

Then there can be but a very little demand for such labourers as would be sent 
from Cape Town ? — The want of labourers among Dutch boors is very great; they 
are unable to hire Hottentots enough, nor rich enough to purchase slaves, so that 
the assistance of emigrants would be extremely desirable ; but I believe from the 
differences of sentiment and opinion between the two nations, that such a combination 
of service would hardly be practicable; 

If they would replace the Hottentots, who are now employed by British settlers, 
and those Hottentots were to go to the Dutch settlers, would not that afford relief?— 
I may say there are no British settlers in the Cape colony, I mean colonists who 
are farmers (I am not speaking of merchants;) there may be three or four, or half 
a dozen or a dozen. 

Have there been no_ attempts by British farmers to settle themselves upon land 
near Cape Town? — Yes more than half a dozen that I know of. 

Have they been successful ? — Very successful ; I believe they are quite satisfied 
with their situation. In the whole district from Algore Bay to Cape Town, or Hot- 
tentots Holland Cove, I know but of one British settler Mr. Rex, a gentleman 
living at the Nison ; so that the colony cannot be considered as inhabited by English- 
men, although there are a great number in Cape Town, who are engaged principally 
in mercantile pursuits. 

What description of labourers has this man upon his farm ? — Slaves and 
Hottentots. 




Where do the slaves come from ?— The importation of slaves is now prohibited ; 
they have now no further influx of slaves, except what occasionally arrive in prize 
ships, and then they are disposed of as apprentices. 

Do they come from the Gold Coast?— More frequently from Mozambique and 
Madagascar. 

What is the expense of maintaining a labourer at the Cape? — The sum paid for 
the hire- of an Hottentot varies generally from two to five rix-dollars per month. 

I am not prepared to say without calculation, what the expense of maintaining one 
may amount to ; but for either clothing or support for a Hottentot, the expense is very 
trifling, particularly in the districts at a distance from Cape Town. 

The Committee have been informed, that the hiring of a labourer stood the person 
hiring him in from 50 to 60 rix-dollars per month, and out . of that at least the per- 
son so hired has 45 dollars per month to provide himself with fuel, clothing, and 
every thing necessary for his support; from your observation, do you think that an 
accurate calculation? — I believe that that is very accurate as applied to Cape Town, 
the most expensive part of the colony as applying to hiring coolies or slaves, but' 

I am not able to speak from my own knowledge of the subject, not having resided 
there, and when there, I had no need to hire such people : but I mean that the 
expense of keeping them is not very great. It should be understood that what' I 
have said 1 of the price of maintaining a Hottentot applies to the distant districts, and 
managing as a person well acquainted with the colony would manage ; but an 
European merchant in Cape Town has to pay at the most extravagant rate for every 
thing he gets done, and I have not paid for coolie hiring a less sum than that stated 
by the last witness. I hired them by the day occasionally when I wanted , them,, 
and it was at the same extravagant rate, but I do not estimate that as the general 
price of the whole colony. But when speaking of a farmer obtaining the labour Of 
Hottentots at a distance, there is a colonial law which .forbids the farmef paying to 
the Hottentot a less sum than 12 rix-dollars for a year’s service, which is a rate much 
inferior. 

But besides that, they are lodged, clothed, and fed in the house of their master ? — 
Yes. 

Supposing a number of persons to be on the point of proceeding to Algoa Bay to 
settle, what are the essential requisites that you would recommend they should take 
with them, of tools, clothing, and supplies of every description I should advise 
that all agricultural implements particularly, and such kind of common tools as 
would be necessary in the construction of their buildings ; it does not strike me that 
it is necessary to take out a very great stock of any kind. 

Seeds and cattle they might procure in the colony?— Yes, very easily ; I am con- 
nmng my observations to an emigrant who is leaving this country from poverty; I am 
not making a provision for his enjoying luxuries, but merely living comfortable. 
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To what extent should you recommend to supply clothing?— As much as he can 
afford. to take. , . . 

A person like Mr. Moodie, taking out a large number of persons, what would be 
sufficient, consistent with humanity and attention to their wants? — Four suits of 
clothing to each person would be a very good supply for them, and prevent them 
wantin'*. Upon the first entering upon this land to be colonized, they must take pro- 
visions with them ; the cheapest method would be not at all to go through Cape 
Town, but that they should be landed as near to the place as possible ; and that pro- 
vision ’should be made before they landed, that a quantity of cattle sufficient to 
supply them should be purchased, and brought to the spot, which might be easily 
done if proper notice were given. 

What would be the best number of persons to commence such an establishment? 
—I should think about 300 as a small number ; I think by. a small number 
bemnnim* at first, and preparing the way, another much larger number might come 
immediately afterwards ; but it would hardly be judicious to throw a great number of 
people into a strange country at first. 

Would 300 be sufficient to protect themselves from the Gaffrees ?— Yes. 

Were you in Plattenburg Bay ?— Yes I was ; I stopped there long enough to see 
every thing that was desirable. . 

Is it a bad anchorage, or is the harbour itself bad ?— Not so bad as to be imprac- 
ticable ; but at a certain season of the year it is dangerous, but it is very little worse 
than Algoa Bay. ... 

Is the river navigable at all? — No; there are none of the rivers on the coast 
navigable. 

At any season of the year is it unfavourable as a harbour ?— 1 es, at any time 
when a south-east wind blows. 

Are you secure from that wind the greater part of the year ?— Half of the year; 
and during the other half it is not always dangerous ; so much so that whenever 
government have occasion to send troops or stores they send them at any time. 

Does not the colony derive their fuel from Plattenburgh Bay r No ; their demand 
of common fuel is got nearer ; the resources of timber in that country are scarcely 
known, they are very great, and it will be a great while before they are exhausted. 

What is the description of timber? — Not any timber we know of in this country ; 
to use the language of carpenters, it is a kind of yellow wood, more resembling fir 
than any thing else. 

Is there any wood fit for ship-building; any teak? — No; but there is a species of 
wood which very much resembles mahogany, and is almost as valuable; I think the 
produce of the Cape in articles of commerce remain entirely to be discovered, and 
made use of. Various kinds of timber that grow in the forests are applicable to, 
I suppose, all the purposes we can want for domestic uses ; I could particularly 
mention one, which I have imagined would answer all the purposes of lignum vitae, 
and another as good as box wood. 

Do you include making blocks from lignum vitae ? — Yes; I mean that particularly, 
the natural productions of the Cape colony have never had any experiment made 
upon them.- How far they may be convertible into articles of commerce, I am not 
able to say ; it is not likely that the present inhabitants of the colony, the Dutch 
boors, will ever be the means of bringing those articles to light ; so that a great 
deal of good might be expected to be derived from European settlers going there, 
men of some knowledge of the arts of this country. I think there is no doubt they 
would soon discover a number of useful things, that would not only turn to their 
own advantage, but to the political advantage of the colony. Also, from the mild and 
sometimes warm nature of the climate it is very probable many of the productions 
of tropical countries, articles of commerce, might be cultivated there with success. 
I would only add, that with regard to the mineralogy of the colony, it is altogether 
unknoun; and, therefore, it might be worth the attention of any settler to ex- 
amine it. 

Is it at all known what the present population of the Dutch is? — I believe it is; 
there are regular returns made every year of the population. 
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SUMMARY OF PAROCHIAL ACCOUNTS. 

(Communicated by Francis Drake, of Wells, Esquire.) 
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A Summary of the Receipt and Expenditure of the Parish, referring to 




CHARGE: 


£■ 


, 


d. 




1. 


BY Balance received from the preceding Overseers ; as per last years'! 
Account --------- -J 










2. 


By amount of Arrears of Rates which remain, ed uncollected by the! 
preceding Overseers ; as per last year’s Account -j 










3 - 


By gross amount of Rates granted in this yea,r ; as per Rate Book 










4- 


By received Balance of acpo.uot oi; Wages and. Work of su.ndry Persons') 
employed in Labour. See N° 15, Discharge -j 










5 - 


By Arrears due from other Parishes, including suspended Orders ; as") 
per last year’s Account ------ _j 










6. 


By Cash from other Parishes, including suspended Orders, from "1 

18 to 18 - -J 










7 - 


By Arrears due from Persons under Orders of Filiation, to “1 

18 as per last year’s Account -j 










7 - 


By Cash received from Persons under Orders of Filiation, from ~) 

18 to 18 j 










8. 


By incidental Receipts, from 1 8 to j 8 












Total Charge - - £. 
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the different Heads under which such Accounts should he kept in detail. 







DISCHARGE. 


£■ 


S. 


d. 




1 . 


BY Amount of Abatements allowed out of the Rates granted this year 










2. 


By - d° - of County Rates paid in this year - - 










3- 


By - d° - of Constables Bills ------- 










4 . 


By - d a - of regular Weekly Payments to Resident Poor 










5- 


By - d° - of Payments to non-resident Poor - 










6. 


By - d° - of Payments to Casual Poor ----- 










7- 


By - d° - of - D° - under Magistrates Orders to poor persons'! 

with Passes - - - ‘ -J 










8. 


By - d° - of - D° - for articles of Clothing, &c. - 










9- 


By - d° - of - D° - to Paupers under suspended Orders of"! 

Removal ----- -J 










10 . 


By - d° - of Cash advanced on account of illegitimate Children 










11. 


By - d° - of Bills for the Funerals of Poor Persons - 










12 . 


By - d° - of Expenses attending Orders of Removal - 










13- 


By - d° - of Surgeons Bills and Expenses respecting sick and maim-'l 
ed Poor ------- -j 










14. 


By incidental Disbursements - - - 










15- 


By Balance of account of Wages and Labour of sundry poor Persons - 










16. 


By amount of Arrears of Rates remaining unpaid on the 

of 1 8 to be collected by the sue- > 

ceeding Overseers - - - - - -J 










17- 


By - d° - of Arrears due from other Parishes, including suspended! 

Orders, to be collected by the succeeding Overseers -J 










18 . 


By - d° - of Arrears remaining due from sundry Persons under Orders'! 

of Filiation, to be collected by the succeeding Overseers} 












By Balance of Cash remaining in hand on the of! 

and now paid over to the succeeding Over- l 
seers, as acknowledged by their Signatures subjoined - -J 













Total Discharge - - L* 
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